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CHRISTIANIZING PATRIOTISM 


Why should a man die for his country? Because it is his coun- 
try, you reply. But how does that answer the question? Why 
does the same man object to paying his taxes to his country? And 
why should a man serve one particular fraction of humanity living 
within certain geographical bounds more readily than he serves 
another fraction living within other geographical bounds? You 
reply, because he is a patriot. 

In the answers to these questions will be found the key to the 
commonly accepted meaning of the word “patriotism.” It has been 
the word to represent the impulse of the individual to identify him- 
self with a detached group of those having the same institutions and 
history—that is, of his fatherland. In the very nature of the case 
it has stood for self-defense and antagonism to other people. You 
will look long before you will find any other reference. The patriot 
has always been regarded as the man who would defend his country 
from all attacks of itsenemies. Patriotism has been a word of war— 
the patriot has been the soldier. 


ad 


The time has come to Christianize patriotism. Loyalty to one’s 
fatherland, which is the heart of the word, is morally defensible only 
as the fatherland is worthy of such devotion. To Christianize 
loyalty we must make patriotism co-operative rather than com- 
petitive. 

So long as nations are separated by distance, mountains, and 
oceans they are necessarily forced into highly individualistic groups. 
They grew by conquest. But nowadays there is not a civilized 
nation that would deliberately say it proposed to grow in such 
manner. Each nation now engaged in this terrible war protests it 
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is fighting in self-defense and for those supreme goods of which it 
is particularly the custodian. In these protestations of service to 
the world, we can see the stirring of a new conception of the 
function of nationality. Humanity is more than any nation. The 
supreme justification of a nation’s existence is its worth to humanity. 

Patriotism will be really Christianized only when it ceases to be 
military and becomes vicarious. Fatherlands must be more ready 
to give justice than to send ultimatums. The Kingdom of God will 
not come on earth until nations regard themselves as means to the 
general welfare. We have seen this vicarious conception move 
steadily up through other social groups. Little by little the sense 
of human solidarity and of the duties owed by individuals to each 
other is spreading through our social order. Patriotism will yet be 
put at the service of the Prince of Peace. . 


Peace programs will be of little value until the Christian atti- 
tude is embodied in individuals and states. We must be ready to 
fight as long as we are unready to render every nation respect and 
justice. To seek peace simply as peace may be the height of 
cowardice; but to seek the conditions which make peace inevitable 
is both sensible and Christian. Peace with justice is more Christ- 
like than peace with “honor.” 

Those of us who believe in Jesus Christ and in the truth of his 
revelation will not be turned from our confidence in the superiority 
of righteousness and justice to navies and armies by swashbuckler- 
ing rhetoric. We know perfectly well how easy is the descent to 
the fighting passions. We know perfectly well that in demanding 
that patriotism be co-operative rather than egoistic, ready to give 
justice rather than to demand rights, we shall be called utopian. 
Very well. Utopian, feeble, silly, let us be called. What difference 
does it make? If Jesus is right, we are right! 

We have carried the analogies of king and nation over into our 
thought of God. Now let us carry the character of God, by Jesus 
revealed, into patriotism. | 

And God is Love. 


THE CLERGYMAN IN THE AMERICAN LAW 


CARL ZOLLMANN 
Of the Chicago Bar, Chicago, IIlinois 


It goes without saying that, in this 
land of religious liberty, a clergyman is 
not the paid officer of the state or of any 
subdivision of it. His position before 
the law is analogous to that of the officers 
of social, literary, fraternal, athletic, 
and similar organizations. 

But while his position is analogous to 
that of such officers, it does not resemble 
it in all respects. For historical and 
other reasons the clergyman is accorded 
a higher recognition than is given to the 
director of a Turnverein or the grand 
master of a lodge. While the state does 
not teach religion, it recognizes its high 
ethical value. It is but natural that 
those who give up their lives to a pur- 
pose so highly useful should receive a 
great amount of recognition. 

And such recognition is in fact 
accorded. There is therefore a rela- 
tion, recognized by the law of the land, 
not merely between a bishop and the 
church property in his diocese, not 
merely between the clergyman and his 
congregation, but even between the 
clergyman and the public at large. 
These various aspects of the matter, as 
well as the relation or lack of relation 
between the clergyman and his bishop, 
will now be taken up in their order. We 
will first consider the clergyman’s rela- 
tion to the public. 


1. Clergyman and Public 
A clergyman occupies a prominent 
place in his community. He is the 


teacher of the young and the counselor 
of the old. He is largely responsible 
for the preservation of good morals by 
both. His example, whether good or 
bad, is followed to a large extent. His 
mode of life is the subject of discussions 
on street corners and in clubhouses. He 
is separated from the world by his public 
ordination and carries with him con- 
stantly, whether in or out of the pulpit, 
superior obligations to exhibit, in his 
whole deportment, the purity of the 
religion which he professes to teach. 
He is thus, by the very position which 
he has assumed, a public character and, 
with his congregation, is as much a sub- 
ject of public comment as a general with 
his army or a judge with his jury. He is 
“‘a public man in such sense that public 
comment in a proper manner upon his 
sayings and doings in his public capacity 
is justified.’’* 

But while he is a public man, he is 
also a member of an honored profession. 


His, in fact, is one of the three ancient — 


professions that have been recognized 
from time immemorial. It is elementary 
that the law is very jealous in protecting 
a professional man. Certain imputa- 
tions when applied to a professional 
man will be presumed to have caused 
damage, though no such presumption 
would exist in any other case. 

There must therefore be a limit to 
legitimate criticism. There must be a 
boundary between criticism and comment 


* McClaine, J. in Klos v. Zahorik, 113 Iowa 161; 84 N.W. 1046; 53 L.R.A. 235. 
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and libel and slander. The character 
of the American clergyman is no 
less sacred and worthy of protection 
than is that of his English colleague. 
Words which must deprive him of that 
respect, veneration, and confidence with- 
out which he can expect no hearers 
subject the person who uttered them, 
if untrue, to an action for libel and 
slander. The position of the clergyman 
is far more delicate than that of a lawyer 
or doctor. Imputations which will cause 
little or no damage to a medical man 
may forever shatter all confidence in a 
clergyman. Consequently the right of 
the clergyman to damages for libel has 
been upheld in numerous cases.' 

While the acts of a clergyman may 
therefore be commented upon, the com- 
mentator must confine his attention to 
them, and may not draw on his imagi- 
nation for charges with which to soil 
the clergyman’s character. 

But the law does not merely recognize 
a clergyman as a public character, but 
actually makes him a public officer for 
certain limited purposes. Clergymen, 
whether they minister to a Christian, 
Jewish, or other congregation,? are given 
the right in the United States to solem- 
nize marriages. This was not always the 
case. The early settlers in the colony of 


* See note in 28 L.R.A. (N.S.) 152. 
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Massachusetts came smarting under 
the arbitrary censures of the English 
ecclesiastical courts and were not dis- 
posed to invest their clergy with any 
civil powers. Accordingly by an ordi- 
nance passed in 1646 the clergy was for- 
bidden to solemnize marriages. This 
rule, thereafter, was gradually relaxed 
and the authority which ministers had 
in England to solemnize marriages was 
thus restored to the American clergy- 
man.’ The statutes by which this end 
was achieved were liberally construed 
so as to cover dissentient,‘ Baptist, 
and Presbyterian ministers,’ clergymen 
who for years had not been connected 
with any congregation,’ and even negroes 
before the Civil War. The due ordi- 
nation of the minister? and the record- 
ing of his credentials were allowed to be 
established by very slight proof, even 
by the mere fact that he had solemnized 
a marriage.™ 

The English law, by which a minister 
is a public officer for many if not all 
purposes, was thus re-established in 
America to a limited extent. It has 
therefore been held that a minister, in 
undertaking to perform a marriage 
ceremony, does not act strictly as such, 
but rather as a minister of the law or 
quasi-officer deriving his authority from 


2 In re Reinhardt, 6 Ohio N.P. 438; 9 Ohio Dec. 441. 


3 Milford v. Worcester, 7 Mass. 48, pp. 53, 54- 
5 Commonwealth v. Spooner, 18 Mass. (1Pick) 235. 


4 Leavitt v. Truair, 30 Mass. 111. 


6 Londonderry v. Chester, 2 N.H. 268, 276. But see Ligonia v. Baxter, 2 Me. 102, where a very 
strict construction was adopted. This was, however, a pauper case and not one which brought 


legitimacy of offspring into question. 
7 Londonderry v. Chester, 2 N.H. 276. 


8 State v. Court of Common Pleas, 1 West. L.J. 163, 1 Ohio. Dec. Reprint 20. 


9 State v. Winkley, 14 N.H. 480. 
% State v. Kean, 10 N.H. 347. 


™ Goshen v. Stonington, 4 Conn. 209, p. 219. 
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the statute’ A marriage certificate 
signed “L. B. Emsley M. of Gospel,” 
though it abbreviated the word “min- 
ister,” has therefore been held admissible 
in evidence over the objection that it 
did not appear on its face that the signer 
held any office which authorized him to 
perform such ceremony.? It follows 
that ‘‘a clergyman in the administration 
of marriage is a public civil officer, and 
in relation to this subject is not at all 
distinguished from a judge of the Supe- 
rior or County Court or a Justice of the 
Peace in the performance of the same 
duty.”3 The New Hampshire court, 
therefore, after citing the above words, 
concludes that a clergyman’s acts in the 
performance of the marriage ceremony 
are as valid as “the official acts of an 
inspector of the revenue, a deputy 
sheriff, or an attorney.” 

But while a clergyman is an officer 
and a public man, he is not above the 
law. A priest who is called to an alms- 
house to administer the last rites of 
religion to a dying inmate may not eject 
the keeper of the house from the sick 
room, though he claims that secrecy as 
between himself and the dying man is 
essential in the performance of his reli- 
gious duty. There is nothing in his 
priestly character, or in the offices of 
religion which he performs, which gives 
him the control of such a room or any 
authority to exclude or remove from 
it any person lawfully there.’ Nor willa 


! Sikes v. State, 30 Ark. 496, p. 503. 
2 Erwin v. English, 61 Conn. 502, p. 507. 


clergyman in the absence of any statute 
exempting him from patrol duty be 
excused for his refusal so to serve.® 

While thus, independently of any 
statute, a clergyman has the same rights 
and is subject to the same duties as any 
other man, it should be not forgotten 
that a great many changes have been 
wrought in this respect by the various 
legislatures in the United States. 
Through statutes the clergyman has 
been relieved from various duties which 
might embarrass him in the delicate 
relations which he maintains with the 
members of his congregation. Thus he 
has been relieved from jury and military 
duty, and the statutes by which this 
result has been accomplished have been 
liberally construed so as to cover clergy- 
men not connected with any congre- 
gation.’ 

By the common law, confessions made 
to a priest or minister were not regarded 
as privileged. A clergyman was there- 
fore continually in danger of being called 
upon to divulge such confessions in 
court. As a result of this condition 
statutes have been passed putting such 
confessions on an equality with state- 
ments made to an attorney. They 
must, however, be made to the clergy- 
man in his professional character. The 
mere fact that a person who hears a con- 
fession is a clergyman will not exclude 
it from the consideration of court or 


jury? 


3 Goshen v. Stonington, 4 Conn. 209, p. 218. 


4 State v. Winkley, 14 N.H. 430, p. 496. See also Milford v. Worcester, 7 Mass. 48, 54, 55. 
5 Cooper v. McKenna, 124 Mass. 284; 26 Am. Rep. 667. 


6 Elizabeth City Corp. v. Kenedy, 44 N.C. 89. 


1 King v. Daniel, 11 Fla. 91; Commonwealth v. Buszell, 33 Mass. 153. 
8 Mitsunaga v. People, 54 Colo. 102; 129 Pac. 241; Alford v. Johnson, 146 S.W. 516 (Ark.). 
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But while a clergyman has thus been 
exempted from various duties he has 
also been put under some slight dis- 
abilities. By constitutional provisions 
in several states he is prohibited from 
holding any public office. Thus the 
constitution of Delaware provides: ‘‘No 
ordained clergyman or ordained preacher 
of the gospel of any denomination shall 
be capable of holding any civil office in 
this state, or of being a member of either 
branch of the legislature, while he con- 
tinues in the exercise of the pastoral or 
clerical functions.”* The effect of this 
provision on statutes authorizing min- 
isters to perform the marriage ceremony 
‘ would present an interesting problem. 
The evil possibilities that lurk in it would 
be a cogent reason for repealing such 
and similar constitutional provisions. 

The law is not unmindful of the 
immense influence which may be exerted 
over aged and sick persons by priests 
and ministers. Statutes have therefore 
been passed invalidating deeds and wills 
drawn up by clergymen who were in a 
position to influence the grantor or tes- 
tator. These statutes have received 
a reasonable construction. It has been 
held that a priest who is also a notary 
public may take the acknowledgment of 
a deed and be a witness as to a mistake 
in the deed.2 A statute forbidding a 
minister who had attended a deceased 
person to take under his will has been 
held not to be applicable to a clergyman 
who did not attend the deceased till 
after the will was made.’ 

Before a man is thus recognized by 
the law as a clergyman, he must have 


t Art. 7, sec. 8. 
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received recognition by his church. If 
he is a member of a denomination of an 
independent character, such as the 
Baptist or Congregational church, this 
recognition will naturally be by some 
particular congregation of that church. 
If he belongs to a denomination of a 
connectional character, such as the 
Catholic or Methodist church, this 
recognition will be by his bishop. Ac- 
cordingly his relation with the one or the 
other becomes important. We will first 
consider his relation with the congre- 
gation. 


2. Clergyman and Congregation 

In considering the legal relation 
between a clergyman and his congre- 
gation, the view which churches and 
ministers entertain of this relation from 
an ecclesiastical viewpoint cannot be 
controlling. Courts are sworn to ad- 
minister the law of the land, not the law 
of some particular class of men. What- 
ever, then, the clergyman’s rights in an 
ecclesiastical court may be, when he 
“seeks the aid of the civil courts he is 
to be treated precisely as any other 
citizen, and his rights determined by the 
same standard.’”* Consequently it be- 
comes necessary for the courts to dis- 
cover and apply to the relation of 
minister and congregation some rule of 
law applicable to the circumstances.5 

This rule of law cannot be gathered 
from the law of public officers. ‘The 
office of minister of a church is in no 
way connected with the administration 
of justice, neither is it a right or fran- 
chise, which belongs to the common- 


* Partridge v. Partridge, 220 Mo. 321; 119 S.W. 415. 


3 Succession of Villa, 132 La. 714; 61 So. 765. 


4 Tuigg v. Sheehan, tor Pa. 363, p. 368. 


5 Albany Dutch Church v. Bradford, 8 Cow. 457. 
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wealth.’”* No temporal official powers 
are conferred on a minister by his 
ordination and induction. By these 
ceremonies, in the view of the courts, he 
is simply set apart; installed, and inaug- 
urated into a purely ecclesiastical office 
and tendered the fellowship of those 
churches which assisted in the cere- 
monies.2 Even if the congregation is 
incorporated he is not, in the absence of 
express statute, an officer of it, so as to 
bind it by his acts.3 Whatever the 
views of churches may be, and whatever 
language judges may occasionally use, 
the legal relation between a minister 
and his congregation is not of an official 
character.‘ 

Since there is no official relation, if 
there is any legal relation at all, it must 
be by contract, express or implied. 
And this is in fact the theory on which 
suits involving this relation have uni- 
formly been brought. The usual tactics 
employed by a congregation when diffi- 
culties have arisen have been to starve 
out its minister, by withholding all 
support from him. This has forced the 
minister to sue for his salary and to sup- 
port his action by proof that a contract 


for the same existed between himself 
and the congregation. 

To this contract the ordinary rules of 
law will apply. There must be an offer 
and an acceptance. Both must be 
unconditional. The minds of the parties 
must meet, or there can be no agree- 
ment. 

The means by which, in independent 
churches, the contract between the 
minister and congregation is made is 
generally by call and acceptance. The 
congregation extends the call, the min- 
ister acts upon it. If he rejects it, no 
contract comes into being. If, however, 
he accepts it, a contract comes into 
being which binds both the minister 
and the congregation according to its 
terms.’ Both call and acceptance must 
be unqualified.© Where, therefore, a 
minister though preaching in a°congre- 
gation, yet refuses to accept its call, no 
contract comes into being.’ 

The terms of the call, after enue 
ance, become the terms of the contract. 
The call necessarily contains the offer 
of salary and specifies the views and 
wishes of those tendering it. Its express 
terms control the entire relation of the 


t Commonwealth v. Murray, 11 S. & R. 73, p. 74. 
2 Baker v. Fales, 16 Mass. 488. That a minister is a public officer for the purpose of performing 


the marriage ceremony is an anomaly and cannot, on reason, be reconciled with any consistent 


theory of the separation of state and church. 


3 Allen v. North Des Moines M.E. Church, 127 Iowa 96; 102 N.W. 808. 
4 Union Church v. Sanders, 1 Houst. 100; 63 Am. Dec. 187. See Neill v. Spencer, 5 Ill. App. 


461, 470. 


Ss Humbert v. St. Stephen’s Church, 1 Edw. Ch. 308, 315; Albany Dutch Church v. Bradford, 
8 Cow. 457; Connitt v. New Prospect, 54 N.Y. 551 affirming 4 Lansing 339; Jennings v. Scarborough 


56 N.J.L. 401; 28 Atl. 550. 


6 Hopkins v. Seymour, N.Y. Daily Register, May 16, 1884. 
1West v. First Presbyterian Church of St. Paul, 41 Minn. 94; 42 N.W. 922; 4 L.R.A. 692; Neill 


v. Spencer, 5 Ill. App. 461. 


8 Travers v. Albey, 104 Tenn. 665; 58 S.W. 247; 51 L.R.A. 260. 
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parties, as much as the express terms of 
a business offer will control the con- 
struction of the contract made by a 
seasonable acceptance of it. If the 
rules and regulations of the particular 
denomination are referred to in the call, 
these, on familiar principles, become as 
much a part of the call as if they had 
been recited in full.* 

But even where they are not referred 
to, they may, by implication, become a 
part of the contract. By themselves, 
without reference to the laws and customs 
of the denomination to which the par- 
ticular congregation belongs, such instru- 
ments are frequently quite unintelligible. 
Being instruments “of a purely ecclesias- 
tical character having relation to the 
spiritual concerns of the church rather 
than to its temporal affairs,’ they 
frequently contain words and phrases 
which convey no meaning apart from 
the constitution, by-laws, and customs 
of the particular church to which the 
congregation belongs. These must be 
referred to therefore in order to ascer- 
tain the intention of the parties, and 
they thus become a part of the contract. 
Hence canons,‘ rules; and customs® 
of churches have been considered by 


the courts in construing contracts be- 
tween ministers and congregations. 
“As the public laws subsisting at the 
time and place of the making of a con- 
tract and in force when it is to be per- 
formed enter into and form a part of it, 
so the ecclesiastical laws and usages of 
a particular religious denomination enter 
into and form part of every contract 
under which the status of a pastor of a 
church of that denomination is created.’ 

This principle is strikingly illus- 
trated by cases arising in Presbyterian 
circles. According to the Presbyterian 
theory a call is but a tentative proposi- 
tion, which becomes effective only by the 
concurrence of the presbytery to which 
the particular congregation belongs. 
The call, to be valid, must pass through 
the hands of the presbytery. It is in 
effect a petition to the presbytery, which 
may be granted or refused. Only after 
it is granted does it become an offer to 
the person to whom it is directed. It 
follows that no contract relation is 
created by a call which has not received 
the assent of the presbytery, however 
much its recipient may have attempted 
to accept it. Such assent, even if given, 
may be withdrawn before the call is 


t Albany Dutch Church v. Bradford, 8 Cow. 457, p. 500; Connitt v. New Prospect, 54 N.Y. 551 


affirming 4 Lans. 339. 
2 Paddock v. Brown, 6 Hill 530, 533. 


3 Helbig v. Rosenberry, 86 Iowa 159; 53 N.W. 111. 

4 Bird v. St. Mark’s Church of Waterloo, 62 Iowa 567; Jennings v. Scarborough, 56 N.J.L. 401; 
28 Atl. 559; Ackley v. Irwin, 125 N.Y.S. 672; 69 Misc. 56. 

5 Albany Dutch Church v. Bradford. 8 Cow. 457; Conniit v. New Prospect, 54 N.Y. 551 affirming 
4 Lans. 339. 

6 Young v. Ransons, 31 Barb. 49; Gibbs v. Gilead Ecc. Society, 38 Conn. 153; but see 
McCrary v. McFarland, 93 Ind. 466. 

7 Arthur v. Northfield Parish Congregation Church, 73 Conn. 718, p. 727; 49 Atl. 241. 

8 First Presbyterian Church v. Myers, 5 Okla. 809; 50 Pac. 70; 38 L.R.A. 687. Woodside’s 
Appeal, 4 Pennypacker 124. 
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accepted and will thereupon reduce the 
call to what it was before such assent.' 
The particular agencies through 
which a congregation acts in extending 
a call depend largely upon the customs of 
the particular church to which the con- 
gregation belongs. This matter is also, 
to some extent, regulated by statutes 
which are anything but uniform. The 
few judicial utterances on this subject 
will be found to be quite diverse. Ina 
New York case it has been said that 
the church calls, the trustees sanction 
the call, and the congregation votes the 
salary.2. In another New York case it 
has been held that a vestry alone can 
call a pastor and fix his salary.3 Under 
the old parish system of Massachusetts, 
it has been said that the church can 
only nominate the pastor, while the 
parish calls him. Where a statute 
provided that the congregation was to 
fix the salary, the conference to which 
it belonged’ or the trustees of the con- 
gregation® have been denied this power. 
On the other hand, a contract by a min- 
ister with a de facto board of trustees, 
he being ignorant of the illegality of their 
election, has been upheld.’? Since such 
contracts are generally made without 
a view to their legal consequences, it will 
often be quite easy to discover in them 


flaws of one kind or another. These, 
however, where the relation is of any 
extended duration, will generally be 
made innocuous by acquiescence or 
ratification, or become entirely imma- 
terial by new contracts. 

The liability of persons who subscribe 
the call on behalf of the congregation 
has been the subject of judicial inquiry. 
Clergymen have sought to hold such 
individuals personally liable for their 
salary. When the congregation is in- 
corporated and the corporate agents have 
acted in the due discharge of their 
duties and signed as agents merely, it is 
clear that only the corporation can 
become liable. Even where the congre- 
gation is unincorporated, attempts to hold 
the individual signers of the call have uni- 
formly been repulsed by the courts.® 

The exact relation of the minister to 
his congregation, after the call is 
accepted, has been the subject of 
anxious inquiry. Opinion wavers all 
the way between making him an officer 
and a mere hireling. An Illinois court 
has spoken of him as an officer? while 
a Connecticut court has pointed out 
that he is called an officer merely on a 
principle of supposed analogy.” It has 
been said that his relation to the congre- 
gation is not the ordinary relation of 


t West v. First Presbyterian Church, 41 Minn. 94; 4 L.R.A. 692; 42 N.W. 922. 


2 Lawyer v. Cipperly, 7 Paige 281. 


3 Humbert v. St. Stephen’s Church, 1 Edw. Ch. 308. 
4 Burr v. First Parish in Sandwick, 9 Mass. 277. 
5 Landers v. Frank St. M. E. Church, 97 N.Y. 119 overruling 15 Hun. 340. 


6 Walrath v. Campbell, 28 Mich, 111. 


7 Ebaugh v. German Reformed Church, 3 E.D. Smith 60; Vestry of St. Luke’s Church v. Phillip 


Mathew, 4 Desc. 578. 


Paddock v. Brown, 6 Hill, 530; Neill v. Spencer, 5 Ill. App. 461; Van Vlieden v. Welles, 


6 John 8s. 
9 Neill v. Spencer, 5 Ill. App. 461. 


10 Whitney v. Brooklyn, 5 Conn. 405. 
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master and servant* and that he is not 
the employee of the congregation.? 
The United States Supreme Court has 
found the golden mean between these 
contentions by deciding that “the rela- 
tion of rector to his church is one of 
service and implies labor on the one side 
with compensation on the other.’’ 
This service, however, is of a personal 
nature.* A clergyman is not a laboring 
man so as to come under the prohibition 
of an act of Congress inhibiting “the 
importation and emigration of foreigners 
and aliens under contract or agreement 
to perform labor in the United States,’’s 
but is a professional man® and as such 
entitled to respect, veneration, and 
confidence.’ In short, his employment 
_ is very much like the retainer given 
to an attorney. While it is an employ- 
ment to which the ordinary rules of law 
apply, so as to make it incumbent on a 
minister illegally discharged before his 
period of service has expired to make 
every reasonable effort to obtain other 
employment before he will be entitled 
to recover his full salary for the time he 
has been idle,’ it is an employment of 
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a dignified character and not merely one 
for menial service. 

Congregations quite frequently, if 
not generally, own the parsonage occu- 
pied by their minister. Such a parson- 
age is not a sacred building like the 
church edifice, but is rather in the nature 
of an endowment or source of pecuniary 
revenue to aid in the support of the 
worship in the church proper. Its use 
is not spiritual but temporal.2 When, 
however, a clergyman is installed by a 
congregation and put into possession of 
its parsonage, he is entitled to such 
possession as part of his employment 
for the time during which such con- 
nection continues.” This right is based 
upon the same principles which apply 
to the occupancy of premises by a serv- 
ant." It is personal to the clergyman, 
and his possession is connected with, and 
in consideration of, his services as 
pastor. The ordinary law of landlord 
and tenant does not apply to it. His 
right of occupation terminates with his 
death, at the latest, so that his admin- 
istrator can acquire no right to sub-_ 
lease it.* It follows that a clergyman 


t Ackley v. Irwin, 125 N.Y.S. 672; 69 Misc. 56. 
2 Travers v. Albey, 104 Tenn. 665; 58 S.W. 247; 51 L.R.A. 260. 


3 Church of the Holy Trinity v. United States, 143 U.S. 457, p. 458. 


Society in Jamaica, 38 Vt. 614. 


See Meyers v. Baptist 


4 Congregation of Children of Israel v. Perres, 42 Tenn. 620. 
5 Church of the Holy Trinity v. United States, 143 U.S. 457. 
6 Stack v. O’Hara, 12 Pitts. Legal Jour. (N.S.) 65; O’Hara v. Stack, 90 Pa. 477; Stack v. O'Hora, 


98 Pa. 213; Ritchie v. Wildemer, 59 N.J.L. 290; 3 
1M’ Millan v. Birch, 1Bin. 178, p. 184. 


35 Atl. 825. 


8 Wallace v. Trustees, 201 Pa. 292; 50 Atl. 762; Wallace v. Snodgrass, 34 Pa. Sup. Ct. 551. 
9 Everett v. First Presbyterian Church, 53 N.J.Eq. 500; 32 Atl. 747. 
%° Jennings v. Scarborough, 56 N.J.L. 401; 28 Atl. 559; Fernsler v. Seibert, 1 Atl. 154 (Pa.); 


Richter v. Kabat, 72 N.W. 600; 114 Mich. 575. 


™ Chatard, v. O’ Donavan, 80 Ind. 20; 41 Am. Rep. 782. 
™ East Norway Lake Church v. Froislie, 37 Minn. 447; 35 N.W. 260. 
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who is deposed but stays in possession 
of the parsonage after such deposition 
becomes liable for rent.* 

The minister’s rights and duties in 


regard to the other property of his con- 


gregation deserve consideration. He 
certainly is not the owner of the church 
or of any other property which the con- 
gregation may have. “The property 
of the church, its revenues, its glebe, 
its parsonage if it have any, its church 
edifice, and the like belong to the cor- 
poration, and the clergyman has no 
rights or estate in any of them, other 
than such as are conferred by express 
contract, except perhaps the control 
and possession of the church during 
divine service.”* A minister, provided 
he is not a mere intruder, and provided 


that he has not been deposed by the 


congregation,‘ is therefore entitled to the 
use of the church of his congregation 
during the customary time for holding 
divine service’ and his rights in this 
regard may be vindicated in injunction 
suits’ and in actions of trespass’ and 
mandamus. Without such right he 


t Bradbury v. Birchmore, 117 Mass. 569. 


could not fulfil the duty which he has 
assumed. He cannot, however, with- 
out express authority, sue for the con- 
gregation® or execute a deed for it.” 
The question of the duration of a 
minister’s employ in cases where no 
definite term either for years or for life 
has been fixed has led to a division of the 
authorities. Most courts apply the 
rule that “an indefinite hiring is prima 
facie a hiring at will” and allow the 
relation to be dissolved at the will of 
either party." Under this rule the 
clergyman may show that there was a 
mutual understanding that the call was 
for life, but he will have the burden of 
proving such understanding. If he is 
unable to show such an understanding 
he will not be able to hold the congre- 
gation for salary after it has duly exer- 
cised its option to dissolve the relation.” 
Other courts in cases arising largely 
in the early period of our jurisprudence, 
while the connection between church 
and state still continued, have reached 
the conclusion that such a call is one 
for the life of the clergyman subject 


2 Youngs v. Ranson, 31 Barb. 49, p. 55. 


3 Trustee v. Stewart, 43 Ill. 81; Lutheran Church v. Maschop, 2 Stockton Ch. 57. See East 
Norway Lake Church v. Froielie, 37 Minn. 447; 35 N.W. 260. 


4 Conway v. Carpenter, 80 Hun. 428; 30 N.Y.S. 315. 


5 Lynd v. Menzies, 4 v. room. 162. 


6 Ackley v. Irwin, 130 N.Y.S. 841; 71 Misc. 239. 
7 Conway v. Carpenter, 73 Hun. 540; 26 N.Y.S. 255. 


8 Whitecar v. Michenor, 37 N.J.Eq. 6. 


9 Roman Catholic Congregation of St. Patrick’s Church v. Consumers Ice Co., 44 La. Ann. 1021; 


11 So. 682; Cox v. Walker, 26 Me. (13 Shep.) 504. 


% Apostolic Holiness Union v. Knudson, 21 Idaho 589; 123 Pac. 473. 
Stubbs v. Vestry of St. John’s Church, 96 Md. 267; 53 Atl. 917. 


2 German Ev. Congregation v. Pressler, 17 La. Ann. 127; Hatchett v. Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church. 
46 Ark. 291; Perry v. Wheeler, 75 Ky. 541; Fadness v. Bramberg, 73 Wis. 257; 41 N.W. 84; Bartlett 
v. Hipkins, 76 Md. 5; 23 Atl. 1089; 24 Atl. 532; Morris Street Baptist Church v. Dart, 67 S.C. 338; 
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merely to certain implied conditions. 
Thus the Massachusetts court in 1807 
reached this conclusion over the objec- 
tion that a constitutional right on the 
part of the parish to elect their ministers 
at all times would be impaired by such 
a construction.t The court in support 
of its conclusion pointed to a settlement 
made on this particular minister as 
proof that the relation was intended to 
be permanent. It also reasoned that 
an employment for a shorter period 
would reduce the respect for, and curtail 
the usefulness of, the minister and pre- 
vent young men of talent from entering 
the profession. 

In view of this conflict in the decisions 
a greater degree of definiteness in the 
calls of the various denominations would 
seem to be desirable. Leaving a matter 
of such importance open cannot but 
lead to contentions of a disagreeable 
character both in ecclesiastical and in 
civil courts. 

Where the contract is for life (either 
by its express terms or by the con- 
struction of the court) the question of 
its express or implied conditions becomes 
important. It is clear that there are 
numerous reasons not affecting the 
minister’s religious or moral character 
which may render his services ineffect- 
ual for good and even productive of evil 
in a congregation. Such reasons may 
be the condition of his family, his blood 
relationship with certain of his parish- 
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ioners, or his own weaknesses, foibles, 
manners, eccentricities, infirmities of 
temper, or mere indiscretions. These, 
in the absence of an express condition to 
that effect, are no legal ground for dis- 
solving his -relation with his congre- 
gation. They will not disrobe a minister 
of sacerdotal powers. Immoralities, to 
justify severing such relations, must be 
of the grosser sort, such as intemperance, 
lying, unchaste behavior, and the like.‘ 

But immoral or criminal conduct is 
not the only breach of an implied con- 
dition of a minister’s contract with his 
congregation. He has assumed certain 
duties. A wilful neglect of them is as 
much a breach of his contract as immoral 
behavior. Thus a rabbi of an orthodox 
synagogue by his contract assumes the 
duty to serve his congregation on the 
seventh day of the week. If he devotes 
this day in whole or in part to secular 
business, he not only gives great offense 
to his congregation, but actually breaks 
his contract, so that the congregation 
is at liberty to discharge him.s Simi- 
larly, ministers called to teach the doc- 
trine of one denomination of Christians 
must preach these doctrines and cannot, 
without breaking their contract, adopt 
and promulgate the doctrines of some 
other church. It follows that a congre- 
gation may remove its minister at any 
time on account of (1) an essential 
change of doctrine, (2) a wilful neglect 
of duty, (3) immoral or criminal con- 


* Ivery v. Tyringham, 3 Mass. 160. See also Peckham v. Haverhill, 33 Mass. 274; Whitney v. 
Brooklyn, 5 Conn. 405; Jennings v. Scarborough, 56 N.J.L. 401; 28 Atl. 559; Arthur v. Norfield 
Parish, 73 Conn. 718; 49 Atl. 241; Duessel v. Proch. 78 Conn. 343; 62 Atl. 152. 


2 Connitt v. New Prospect, 54 N.Y. 551, 559. 


3 Whitney v. Brooklyn, 5 Conn. 405. 
4 Thompson v. Roboboth, 22 Mass. 469. 


5 Congregation of Children of Israel v. Peres, 42 Tenn. 620. 
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duct.. In thus removing a minister 
a congregation, however, should be 
careful to set out the real cause of dis- 
missal, as the cause assigned will be the 
only one which a court will consider 
when the matter is brought before it.? 

In addition to a removal for cause, 
the relation between clergyman and 
congregation may, like any other con- 
tract relation, at any time be terminated 
by mutual consent. This is usually 
accomplished by a resignation on the 
part of the clergyman and an acceptance 
of this resignation on the part of the 
congregation. Such a resignation may 
be a valid consideration for a sum of 
money voted to him by the congre- 
gations The fact that the bishop or 
the clergyman has not been consulted, 
as required by church regulations, will 
not prevent the resignation from becom- 
ing effective by acceptance on the part 
of the congregation. To be effective, 
however, it must be a resignation in 
praesenti, The mere intention of the 
minister to resign at some future time 
will be of no effect.s 

The question has arisen whether a 
minister who has merely been suspended 
is entitled to his salary during the period 
of such suspension. There is no dis- 
tinction between his contract and any 


other contract for civil services. Hence 
if performance of the contract becomes 
impossible by reason of any law, civil 
or ecclesiastical, which is binding on 


both parties, their liability under it is 


at an end. The right of a minister to 
receive his salary “is dependent upon 
the continued performance of his duties 
as minister; and if he becomes dis- 
qualified by suspension or deposition 
from office, for any ecclesiastical offense, 
the right to receive the salary will cease 
as the consequence of the judgment 
against him.””’ Hence a pastor cannot 
recover his salary for the period of such 
suspension® and will even be enjoined 
from entering his church while the 
suspension is in force.? 

A different situation arises, however, 
where, without such suspension or 
deposition, the doors of the church are 
simply shut against him and he is thus 
prevented from performing his clerical 
duties. Where the beneficiary of a con- 
tract is directly responsible for its not 
being carried out, he remains subject to 
his obligations, though no services have 
been rendered. His conduct estops 
him from relying on the other party’s 
failure to perform his contract. It 
follows that a clergyman may recover 
his salary under such circumstances.” 


Sheldon v. Easton, 41 Mass. 281; Duessel v. Proch., 78 Conn. 343; 62 Atl. 152. 
2 Whitmore v. Fourth Congregation in Plymouth, 68 Mass. (2 Gray) 306. 
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Since the services of a minister are of 
a personal character, it follows that 
equity will not assume any control over 
the question of the dismissal of a min- 
ister. An unjustified dismissal is merely 
a breach of contract on the part of the 
congregation for which the remedy at 
law is more adequate than any remedy 
which equity can devise. An attempt 
by the court to force a congregation to 
retain a minister who has become dis- 
tasteful to it could only result in con- 
fusion worse confounded.? 

The question whether a minister can 
recover from his congregation on a 
quantum meruit has come before the 
courts in controversies between ministers 
and congregations of diverse denom- 
inations. The facts in the various cases 
differ so much that it will be best to 
divide the cases according to the respect- 
ive denominations. 

The best-considered, best-reasoned 
case in this connection has arisen in 
connection with the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The New York Religious In- 
corporation act provided that the voters 
of a congregation should have the exclu- 
sive power to fix the salary of their 
ministers. The discipline of the church 
provided that the ministers’ salary should 
be fixed by a committee of the quarterly 
conference. The discipline was com- 
plied with in this case and hence no 
express contract could come into exis- 
tence. On the question whether there 
was an implied contract the court says: 
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It is apparent that the minister who 
renders service does so, not upon an agreed 
salary, but upon an allowance for the support 
of himself and family, to be raised by vol- 
untary and not enforced contributions, and 
those coming not wholly and perhaps not 
at all from the society or church to which 
he is appointed. Neither the discipline of 
the church nor its principles recognize any 
contract relation between the minister and 
the society. Its entire policy is opposed 
to it. It regards its ministers, not as hire- 
lings, but as pilgrims and sojourners, and its 
societies as voluntary contributors to a 
general fund. From the fact, therefore, 
that service is rendered and service received, 
no implication can arise of any promise of 
compensation. Both parties must, in the 
absence, at least, of some valid express 
agreement, be deemed to have acted under 
the obligation of duty imposed by the rules 
to which they have assented.? 


Under the Presbyterian form of gov- 
ernment it appears that, in case a 
vacancy occurs in a church, it may apply 
to the presbytery for permission to 
employ a “stated supply” and shall 
pay such a supply “a fair and just com- 
pensation.” No call is extended to such 
supply and no express contract made with 
him. The Oklahoma court has been pre- 
sented with such a situation and has de- 
cided that a church which accepted a 
supply under such circumstances “be- 
came obligated to pay him a fair and 
just compensation for his services.’’ 

In Baptist societies the custom 
appears to be to contract with a clergy- 


* Duessel v. Proch, 78 Conn. 343; 62 Atl. 152; Zéankas v. Hellenic Orthodox Church, 170 Ill. 


App. 334; Barton v. Fitzgerald, 65 So. 390 (Ala.). 


2 Landers v. Frank St. M. E. Church, 97 N.Y. 119, 125, overruling 15 Hun. 340. See Baldwin 
v. First M. E. Church (Wash.), 140 Pac. 673 conira Jones v. Trustees, 30 La. Ann. 711. 
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man for his services and to pay him 
such subscriptions as can be raised. 
Under these circumstances, if the church 
should refuse or neglect to raise sub- 
scriptions it could not thereby defeat 
the right of its minister to recover, but 
would drive him to remedy by quantum 
meruit. Where, however, subscriptions 
have been raised and collected, that 
which was before uncertain has been 
made certain and the clergyman may 
sue as upon an express contract." 
Between churches connected with 
the Evangelical Association of North 
America and their pastor there appears 
to be, under the discipline of the church, 
no contract relation. The discipline, 
however, clearly contemplates the pay- 
ment of each congregation to its pastor 
of an adequate support, and suitable 
officers and agencies are provided to 
obtain by voluntary contributions from 
the members of funds necessary for that 
_purpose. Under these circumstances 
the Illinois court has held that a reason- 
able compensation is sufficiently secured 
to create in the incumbent a property 
right in the office of pastor which a court 
of equity will recognize and protect.? 
The relation between a clergyman 
and the members of his congregation 
deserves a passing notice in this con- 


nection. While a member has the 
undoubted right to complain of the 
minister to his ecclesiastical superior, 
such complaint must be made in good 
faith. Similarly a member may make 
inquiry concerning his minister and, 
if he receives a libelous reply and pub- 
lishes the same in good faith, he will be 
protected.4 The clergyman according 
to the rules of his church will sometimes 
be called upon to pronounce the sentence 
of excommunication on certain of his 
members. Such act if done in good 
faith will not lay the minister open to 
an action of slander, however much he 
may have to hurt the feelings of the 
excommunicated person.’ Thus the 
reading from the pulpit of an excom- 
munication of a married woman for a 
transgression of the Seventh Command- 
ment, the woman having given birth to 
a child five months after her marriage, 
has been held to be privileged. How- 
ever, if the clergyman goes farther and 
advises his people to shun the excom- 
municated person in business trans- 
actions and not to come near to his 
home or employ him as a physician, he 
steps outside of his privilege and will be 
liable to an action of slander or libel.’ 
We have thus far considered the legal 
effects of the contract between minister 


* Meyers v. Baptist Society, 38 Vt. 614; Pendleton v. Waterloo Baptist Church, 2 N.Y.S. 383; 
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2 Schweiker v. Husser, 146 Ill. 399, p. 436; 34 N.E. 1022. 
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4 Redgate v. Rouch, 61 Kansas, 480; 59 Pac. 1050; 48 L.R.A. 236; Pendleton v. Hawkins, 11 
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and congregation. What has been said 
in this connection applies to churches 
which vest large powers in the indi- 
vidual congregations. It does not apply 
to churches which vest such powers in 
some superior church dignitary or dig- 
nitaries. When this is done the clergy- 
man is appointed by the bishop or some 
ecclesiastical body outside of the con- 
gregation. No express contract is made 
between him and the congregation. It 
is quite doubtful whether there is an 
implied contract. The question of the 
legal relation between the bishop and 
his appointee therefore become important 
and will now be considered. 


3. Clergyman and Bishop 


Attempts have been made by priests 
to hold their bishop for their salary. 
These attempts have met with no favor 
in the courts. It has been held that 
the relation between bishop and priest 
is not that of hirer and hired, but 
rather that of superior and inferior 
agents of the same church.' The bishop 
is the priest’s superior and according 
to the established order of things in the 
economy of church government regu- 
lating the degrees of subordination and 
the methods of administration, it is his 
province to designate the place for the 
priest to exercise his functions and to 
prescribe, under certain limitations, the 
rules for his guidance and control. To 
hold the bishop personally liable at law 
for the priest’s services would be as 
unjust as holding the general agent of a 


railroad company liable for the pay of 
the railroad employees engaged by him 
in the course of his agency. Men are 
constantly going into positions under 
appointments by superior agents who are 
universally understood not to assume any 
personal liability by such appointment.? 
Since there is no contract relation 
between priest and bishop after the 
priest has been assigned to a charge, 
there can be none before such assign- 
ment. Whatever duty a bishop may 
have to appoint a priest to some charge 
is a religious duty only. For its per- 
formance or non-performance he is 
answerable only in faro conscientiae or 
to his ecclesiastical superior. It is a 
matter in which the ecclesiastical dis- . 
cretion of the bishop is and must be the 
determining factor. In the exercise of 
that discretion he is answerable only 
to the laws of the church. If for a 
breach of this clearly ecclesiastical duty 
there would be a remedy by law it must 
follow that a man may have an action 
for the refusal of a clergyman to baptize 
him. If there is a contract duty on the 
part of the bishop to assign a priest to 
a charge, it must follow that there is a 
a similar obligation on the part of the 
priest to accept such charge. No one 
will contend that a bishop has any such 
civil right. The priest so far as the 
courts are concerned can lay down his 
office and its duties at pleasure. For 
doing so he can be visited only with 
ecclesiastical censure and such punish- 
ment as the church canons prescribe.’ 


* Rose v. Vertin, 46 Mich. 457; 41 Am. Rep. 174; Twigg v. Sheehan, 101 Pa. 363; 47 Am. Rep. 
727; Baxter v. McDowell, 155 N.Y. 83; 49 N.E. 667; 40 L.R.A. 670; Leahy v. Williams, 141 Mass. 
345; Stack v. O’Hara, 2 Pa. Co. Ct. Rep. 348; 18 Weekly Notes Cas. 131. 
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The priest so far as the courts are 
concerned is thus completely without 
remedy as against his bishop. The 
bishop may appoint him or not in his 
discretion. He may after he has ap- 
pointed him assign him to another 
charge. He may even remove him 
absolutely without trial, and the courts 
will be in no position to afford him any 
relief. 

Since he has no contract with his 
congregation and with his bishop, the 
question arises whether he has any 
remedy against the church as a whole. 
Even this must be answered in the nega- 
tive. The church, even if it is capable 
of being sued, has assumed no legal 
liability for his support. 

That it is the duty of a religious denom- 
ination to provide a support for its teachers 
is a fact that is recognized with a few 
exceptions all over Christendom. .... 
However binding such a duty may be in 


foro conscientiae, when it comes to its en- - 


forcement in a court of law the plaintiff 
must show a contract..... The duty of 
the church to support its priests bears some 
analogy to the obligation recognized by 
several religious denominations to support 
their own poor. Yet it has never been 
supposed that this duty involved a contract 
relation which would sustain an action at 
law for its non-performance.? 


A priest is thus in fact without any 
legal remedy. This is not the fault of 
the law. The law stands ever ready 


to enforce any contract which he may 
have made. It is rather the fault of the 
priest. He has entered into a relation 
which, by its very nature, excludes all 
possibility of contract. His duty is 
obedience to his bishop. He may, 
therefore, in the discretion of the bishop 
be suspended and removed and, if he 


resist, such removal or suspension will | 


even be enforced by the courts. 

Since there is no contractual relation 
between the bishop and the priest, it 
follows that the bishop is not responsible 
for any debts contracted or any tort 
committed by the priest. A bishop 
cannot, therefore, be held liable for a 
deficiency in a bank which has been 
conducted by one of the priests under 
his charge.‘ Neither is he responsible 
to a young lady member of a congre- 
gation, to which he has appointed a 
priest, for a rape committed on her in 
the vestry of the church by such priest, 
though he knew of the priest’s vicious 
and degenerate tendencies and gross 
sexual proclivities.5 

For one limited purpose only is the 
priest the agent of the bishop. Bishops 
generally hold the title to church prop- 
erty. Where possession by the bishop 
is essential, it will be held that the priest 
is his agent for such purpose and that 
his possession is the possession of the 
bishop.® It follows on well-known ele- 
mentary principles that such a priest 


t Stack v. O’Hara, 98 Pa. 213; Hennesey v. Walsh, 15 Am. Law Reg. 264. 

2 Twigg v. Sheehan, 101 Pa. 363, 368; 47 Am. Rep. 727. 

3 People v. Steele, 2 Barb. 397; 1 Edm. Sel. Cas. 505; 6 N.Y. Leg. Observer 54. 

4 Leahy v. Williams, 141 Mass. 345, 6 N.E. 78. 

5 Carini v. Beaven, 106 N.E. 589 (Mass.) In justice to the priest and bishop in this case it 
should not be overlooked that this case arose and was decided on demurrer. See also Magnusson 


v. O'Dea, 135 Pac. 640; 75 Wash. 574. 


6 Heiss v. Vosburg, 59 Wis. 532; 18 N.W. 463; Chatard v. O’ Donovan, 80 Ind. 20; 41 Am. Rep. 782. 
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cannot maintain an adverse possession 
_ against the bishop.t This brings us to 
the question of the relation between the 
bishop and the property of the congre- 
gations of his diocese. In this branch 
of the law the existing cases arise almost 
exclusively in the Roman Catholic 
church. 


4. Bishop and Property 

The Roman Catholic church in this 
country has been until recently on a 
missionary basis. With the exception 
of some parishes in the territory acquired 
by the Louisiana Purchase there are 
‘therefore no Catholic parishes in the 
United States. The theory was that the 
mission was conducted from abroad. It 
followed that the property necessary 
for the purposes of the church must be 
subject to the control of the church in 
general, rather than to that of any indi- 
vidual congregation or congregations. 
To achieve this condition of affairs the 
aim has been to place all the property 
of all the churches in the name of the 
bishop or archbishop of the diocese to 
which the particular church belongs. 
Consequently the property of Catholic 
churches is universally vested in some 
church dignitary either in his personal 
capacity or as a corporation sole. 

The question then arises as to the 
nature of this title. Is it legal or 
equitable or both? There can be no 
question that the bishop or archbishop 
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is the holder of the legal title? The 
property ordinarily stands absolutely 
in his name. It is customary, and in 
fact required by church regulation in at 
least some of the dioceses, to eliminate 
from deeds to bishops all words of trust 
and all words indicating the official char- 
acter of the grantee. Where the bishop 
is not a corporation sole he is required 
to make a will by which he devises such 
property to certain persons with a 
direction to convey it to the person ap- 
pointed as his successors The devisee, 
under such circumstances, is not held 
responsible for any negligence of the 
devisor.4 While thus the legal title of 
the bishop is undisputed, the equitable 
ownership of the property presents an 
interesting question. 

This question has received yery 
serious consideration. While some 
courts have held that the bishop, if a 
trustee, is an active trustee, entitled to 
enjoin members of the congregation 
with whose funds the property has been 
bought from erecting a building’ or 
to recover damages from such members 
by tearing down a building on it; 
while such property in the absence of 
a “legally enforcible trust” for a reli- 
gious association has been held not to be 
exempt from taxation;’? and while courts 
have refused to declare a trust or give 
directions to the bishop in cases where 
no misconduct of any kind on the part 
of the bishop was alleged and plaintiffs 


* Middleton v. Ellison, 95 S.C. 158; 78 S.E. 739. 
2 Gabbert v. Olcott, 22 S.W. 286; affirmed, 86 Tex. 121; 23 S.W. 985. 


3 Heiss v. Vosburg, 59 Wis. 532; 18 N.W. 463; Foley v. Kleibusch, 123 Mich. 416; 82 N.W. 223. 


4 Louisville v. O’ Donaghue, 162 S.W. 1110. 
5 Foley v. Kleibusch, supra. 


6 Heiss v. Vosburg, supra. 


1 Katzer v. Milwaukee, 104 Wis. 16; 79 N.W. 745; 80 N.W. 41. 
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constituted a very small minority of the 
congregation;? the rule established by 
the best-considered cases is that the 
bishop is a mere dry, passive, silent 
trustee without any interest or power; 
while each separate congregation, as 
distinct from the other congregations in 
the same diocese,’ is the real, actual, 
beneficial owner of the property,‘ which 
ownership is of such value that it may 
form the consideration for a contract’ 
and gives the congregation the right to 
sell unqualified by any right in the 
trustee.© This rule also applies where 
a similar situation arises in the Epis- 
copal church.’ 

It follows that money raised for the 
special purpose of building a local church 
and placed in the hands of the bishop 
does not pass absolutely to him, but is a 
trust fund which the congregation can 
reclaim at any time by action. It 
further follows that a voluntary assign- 
ment by a bishop for the benefit of 
creditors does not cover such property? 


and that a deed" or mortgage" given to 
a purchaser who has notice of the facts 
(and who could purchase church prop- 
erty without such notice) passes no 
beneficial title. It further follows that 
on the death of the bishop the court 
may appoint a trustee in his stead.*. 

It has remained for the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court to draw the final infer- 
ence. The question whether a bishop 
can be ordered to convey his legal title 
to another trustee has been answered by 
the court in the affirmative in Krau- 
czunas vs. Hoban.8 This case and its 
sequels, involving, as said by the court, 
no “possible result worth a moment’s 
controversy,” in which neither side 
appreciated “the insignificance of the 
stake for which they were contending,’ 
has been before the Supreme Court not 


less than five times, and on this account, 


as well as on account of the care with 
which it has been decided, deserves a 
somewhat more extended statement in 
this connection. 


* Hennesey v. Walsh, 55 N.H. 515; Determan v. Luehrsimann, 74 Iowa 275; 37 N.W. 330. 

2 Carrick v. Canevin, 90 Atl. 147. (Pa.); O’Hear v. DeGoesbriand, 33 Vt. 593; 80 Am. Dec. 653; 
Krauczunas v. Hogan, 221 Pa. 213; 70 Atl. 740; Masaika v. Krauczunas, 229 Pa. 47; Masaika 
v. Kraucsunas, 233 Pa. 138; 81 Atl. 938. See also Kenrick v. Cole, 61 Mo. 572. 


3 Mannix v. Purcell, 46 Ohio St. 102; 19 N.E. 572; 2 L.R.A. 753; 15 Am. St. Rep. 562; 
Searle v. Bishop of Spring field, 203 Mass. 493; 89 N.E. 809. 

4 Carrick borough v. Canevin, 90 Atl. 147; O’Hear v. DeGoesbriand, 33 Vt. 593; 80 Am. Dec. 653. 
See also Kenrick v. Cole, 61 Mo. 572; Krauczunas v. Hoban, 221 Pa. 213, 221; 70 Atl. 740. 


5 Arts v. Suthrie, 75 Iowa 674; 37 N.W. 395. 


6 Krauczunas v. Hoban, 221 Pa. 213; p. 221; 70 Atl. 740. 
1 Neeley v. Hoskins, 84 Me. 386; 24 Atl. 882. See also Armour v. Spalding, 14 Colo. 302; 23 


Pac. 789. 


8 Amish v. Gelhaus, 71 Iowa 170; 32 N.W. 318. 

9 Mannix v. Purcell, 46 Ohio St. 102; 19 N.E. 572; 2 L.R.A. 753; 15 Am. St. Rep. 562. 
10 Fink v. Umscheid, 40 Kan. 271; 19 Pac. 623; 2 L.R.A. 146. 

11 0’Donnell v. Holden, 21 W.L. Bull. 254; 10 O. Dec. Rep. 475. 

2 In re St. George v. Lithuanian Roman Catholic Church, 90 Atl. 918. 


%3 221 Pa. 213; 70 Atl. 740. 


%4 Maszaika v. Krauczunas, 229 Pa. 47, 52. 
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Before 1906 the title of the congre- 

gation in question was vested in the 
“The Right Rev. Michael Hoban, trus- 
tee for the St. Joseph Lithuanian Cath- 
olic Congregation.” In 1906 trouble 
arose, which resulted in a _ resolu- 
tion by the congregation authorizing 
certain of its members to bring action 
against the bishop to secure a recon- 
veyance by him of the property. The 
Supreme Court in 1908 decided that 
the entire beneficial ownership in the prop- 
erty here sought to be involved is, and has 
been from the beginning, in the St. Joseph’s 
Lithuanian Catholic Congregation of the 
city of Scranton; the defendant [Bishop 
Hoban] is trustee of the legal title to the 
property for the exclusive use of said con- 
gregation, without any interest therein or 
any right or power to control its use or dis- 
position; the congregation has the right 
to substitute other trustees in his stead, 
and, having done so by a majority vote at 
a regularly called meeting for that purpose, 
it is entitled to the process of the court to 
compel a conveyance from the defendant 
to the-trustees of its own selection. 
The canon of the Catholic church in 
regard to this matter was held to be in 
conflict with a statute which provided 
that property taken by anyone for the 
use of any church “shall not be other- 
wise taken and held, or inure, than 
subject to the control and disposition 
of the lay members of such church,’? 
and a conveyance by the bishop to the 
plaintiffs in trust was directed, which 
was obeyed by him. 

Simultaneously with this conveyance, 
however, he excommunicated the plain- 
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tiffs and placed the church under an 
interdict “until the members of the con- 
gregation shall turn these faithless men 
out and place the Church once more 
under the care of the Bishop of the 
Diocese of Scranton, according to the 
laws of the Catholic Church.” 

Under the potent influence of this 
interdict a movement was at once begun 
within the congregation, which soon 
resulted in an excited meeting at which 
some sixteen hundred voters were 
present. A resolution was adopted to 
choose and designate Bishop Hoban 
“trustee for said St. Joseph’s Lithuanian 
Catholic Congregation of the City of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, to hold as such 
trustee all the property of said Congre- 
gation and the title thereto in accord- 
ance with the laws, rules and usages of 
the Catholic Church.’* The validity 
of this resolution and of the meeting 
in which it was passed was at once 
attacked in the courts. The chancellor, 
finding himself confronted by a mass 
of testimony of very vague character 
which he was disinclined to consider, 
ordered an election of the congregation 
to be held in open court. This accord- 
ingly was done and the voting continued 
for ten days. Its result was favorable 
to a reconveyance, which was ordered. 
The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court, which held the election conducted 
by the chancellor to be of no avail and 
remanded the case for further proceed- 
ings. In an effort to end the contro- 
versy the court, after pointing out the 
utter inability of the bishop to inter- 


* Krauczunas v. Hoban, 221 Pa. 213, 226; 70 Atl. 740. 


2 Krauczunas v. Hoban, 221 Pa. 213, 225. 


3 Mazaika v. Krauczunas, 233 Pa. 138, 146; 81 Atl. 938. 
4 Mazaika v. Krauczunas, 233 Pa. 138, 149; 81 Atl. 938. 
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meddle in the affairs of the congregation 
by virtue of his trusteeship and the 
complete power of the congregation to 
do with the property as it pleased, said: 

It is apparent that a victory for either 
side would be utterly barren of any sub- 
stantial results. It is a mistake to suppose 
that a trustee or trustees appointed simply 
to hold the legal title to church property 
correspond in any way to trustees elected 
or appointed to exercise active duty in con- 
trolling the affairs of the congregation; and 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that this 
unfortunate and expensive litigation has 
been entered upon because of this clear 
misconception.* 


The case now went back to the 
chancellor, who was thus forced to take 
it up at the point where he had “‘abdi- 
cated” his judicial functions by ordering 
the election in court. The bishop again 
triumphed in the lower court but the 
case was appealed and in 1g11 the 
Supreme Court was for the third time 
confronted with it. The court held 
that the action of the congregation was 
taken either in total misapprehension 
of the law regulating ownership of 
church property or else was a conscious 
attempt to evade the law. In either 
event the court held that equity should 
not interfere and hence the bill was dis- 
missed. In speaking of the trustee the 
court said: 

The office of trustee simply of legal title 
is not created by ecclesiastical authority, 
but created by the law. Such trustee can 
exercise no control whatever over the 
property held in trust. Being an officer 
created by law, and answerable only to the 


t Mazaika v. Krauczunas, 229 Pa. 47, p. 53- 


law, he can derive neither authority nor 
power from any other source. His duties, 
privileges, authority, and responsibility, 
qua trustee, can neither be enlarged nor 
impaired by ecclesiastical interference, and 


any attempt to so interfere would be quite 


as illegal as though forbidden in express 
terms.? 

The congregation was now in a fine 
dilemma. The trustees, to whom the 
bishop had conveyed his title, would not 
convey it back to the bishop and the 
courts would not compel them to do so. 
Bishop Hoban was no less determined 
to obtain such title and was using the 
interdict for this purpose. Between 
these two contending parties the congre- 
gation was deprived of all opportunity 
to worship in its church. Some of its 
members now tried the expedient of 
calling a priest not in connection with 
the Roman Catholic church. This again 
brought the matter before the court in a 
proceeding to enjoin such priest from 
using the church. Again the bishop 
triumphed in the lower court. Again 
the matter was carried, in 1913, to the 
Supreme Court. The court held that 
this proceeding was an attempt to 
accomplish by indirection what could 
not be done directly and that therefore 
the plaintiffs had no standing to ask 
equitable relief. It advised the plaintiff 
to seek relief by petitioning the eccle- 
siastical authorities for a rescission of the 
interdict, but refused to interfere at the 
instance of those obeying the interdict 
to prevent those defying it from having 
a form of worship in the church nearest 
to that which the interdict forbade. 


2 Mazaika v. Krauczunas, 233 Pa. 138, 152, 81 Atl. 938. 
3 Novickas v. Krauczunas, 240 Pa. 248; 87 Atl. 686. 


This finally induced the bishop to 
revoke the interdict and to reinstate the 
trustees. When despite this action the 
non-Catholic worship continued an in- 
junction against it was granted and 
upheld by the court, on the ground that 
the objection that existed to such a move 
while the interdict was still in force 
had now been cleared away.' 

These cases, taken together, estab- 
lish as clearly as can be done the relation 
of the bishop toward the property of 
the congregations of his diocese. Out- 
side of what ecclesiastical pressure he 
may be able to bring to bear and outside 
of the difficulties which he can cause 
by his refusal to convey, the property 
of a Catholic congregation is as much 
at its disposal as if it stood in its own 
name. The bishop is merely the dry 
trustee of the legal title. 

To sum up: The American clergy- 
man in the performance of the marriage 
ceremony is recognized as a public 
officer and in the performance of his 
other duties is recognized as a public 
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man subject to public comment and 
some slight disabilities and exempt from 
certain public burdens. His rights 
against and duties to his congregation 
rest on a purely contractual basis. 
Where he is appointed by a bishop such 
bishop owes him no duty and is not 
in any way responsible for his acts. 
Where the property of an individual 
congregation stands in the name of the 
bishop such bishop is a mere dry trustee, 
who may be compelled to convey his 
legal title to any other trustee. While 
the relation of the bishop to the property 
of the congregation in his diocese is 
thus subject to the law of trusts, the 
relation of the clergyman to his congre- 
gation is subject to the law of con- 
tracts, and his relation to the public is" 
subject to the public municipal law 
and to statutory regulation. Since no 
legal principle applies to the rela- 
tion between priest and bishop, such 
relation is subject merely to the ecclesi- 
astical law of the church to which both 
owe fealty. 


THE WITNESS OF NATURE TO RELIGION 


JOHN M. COULTER 
Professor of Botany, University of Chicago 


The subject is a perplexing one, for it 
must deal with the transition from an 
old to a new point of view. The per- 
plexity arises from the fact that no single 
paper can prepare one to understand 
fully what the new point of view implies. 


1 Novickas v. Krauczunas, 91 Atl. 657 (Pa.). 


Those, therefore, who are familiar only 
with the traditional conception of the 
relation between nature and religion 
cannot be blamed for the feeling that 
the new conception seems to remove God 
from nature. In fact it does not, for 
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it magnifies both God and nature; but 
it takes some time and thought to re- 
adjust one’s self. 

It seems to have been the most 
natural reaction of primitive man to 
nature to explain nature by peopling 
it with invisible beings that must be 
kept friendly. These imaginary beings 
expressed their whims in the operations 
of nature, and it was to the interest of 
men to be on good terms with them. 
This original “natural theology” gradu- 
ally came to express itself in the more 
organized and dignified form of the Greek 
and Roman mythologies; and finally, 
when the conception of numerous gods 
merged into the Jewish conception of 
one God, all power over nature was 
attributed to him. This same concep- 
tion has continued into the Christian 
era and still appears in the oft-repeated 
phrase, “looking through nature up to 
nature’s God.” 

Any analysis of this conception shows 
that it is the same, from its original 
crude expression, to its later refined 
and dignified expression. In a certain 
sense it is an evolution of the idea of 
God and of his place in nature, but 
throughout it is based upon the feeling 
that nature is full of mysteries that can 
only be explained by introducing a 
mysterious, supernatural, all-powerful 
Being. In other words, whatever we 
cannot explain must belong to the 
domain of the supernatural Being. 

In consequence of this belief, bred 
in the human race throughout its history, 
it is not surprising that the first real 
attempts to study nature were regarded 
as attacks upon religion, and that the 
more insight into nature a man pos- 
sessed, the less religious he became. 


For a long period this feeling was a 
serious blockade to the study of nature, 
andeven when nature was studied, the 
same feeling acted as a censor upon any 
free expression of opinion. 

Gradually, however, more and more 
territory was wrested from the domain 
of the mysterious, and therefore from 
whimsical, supernatural operations, and 
brought under the domain belonging to 
the laws of nature, which by definition 
are not supernatural. Such progress in 
this conquest has been made that it has 
become obvious that all natural phenom- 
ena must be explained by natural laws, 
and that in no case do we encounter in 
nature the vagaries once attributed to 
supernatural control. Of course it is 
easy to shift our conception of God from 
a being who commands the details of 
natural phenomena to one who is the 
author of the laws of nature; but when 
we have done this, it is simply relegat- 
ing him to a region of mystery still 
farther removed from our experience. 
This, however, is not a demonstration 
of the existence of such a personal God 
as theology has defined. The day of 
natural theology has passed, for its argu- 
ment from design is found to be based 
upon a misconception of the facts. This 
is not saying that there is no evidence 
for the existence of such a God, but that 
it cannot be demonstrated by nature, as 
was once thought, in the same sense that 
the laws of nature can be demonstrated. 
The evidence must come from some other 
region of our experience. Of course, 
religion cannot exist without a God; but 
religion is much more than theology, 
for it deals with conduct, and the witness 
of nature for this aspect of religion is 
very pertinent. Religion has always 
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seemed to me to be a universal human 
impulse, which, when obeyed rationally, 
develops men and women into the great- 
est possible human efficiency. This im- 
pulse is so universal a possession that 
it must be reckoned with among the 
other human impulses, and its signifi- 
cance in human nature should be under- 
Stood. From the point of view of a 
biologist (which is of course developed 
by observation of nature), rational 
obedience to this impulse results in the 
best type of development, which means 
not only the highest development of 
human capacities, but chiefly the best 
balance of these capacities. For ex- 
ample, the religious impulse does not 
express itself fully in a trained body or 
in a trained mind, but in the subordina- 
tion of the trained body and mind to the 
trained spirit. This is the most effective 
balance of one’s powers, concerning 
which there is no serious discussion, and 
it is the peculiar function of religion to 
establish it. It is this perfect balance 
of highly developed capacities that 
makes Jesus the ideal type of manhood. 
It is upon this aspect of religion, which 
means the effective conduct of one’s 
life, that biology has reacted most 
strongly. The religious impulse, there- 
fore, stimulates men and women into 
making the most of themselves. I have 
sometimes defined religion as a sense of 
obligation that expresses itself in service. 
At least we have come to think of reli- 
gion, not as a mystical something that 
demands belief in things that no one 
knows, but as something that embodies 
itself in character, and the measure of 
character is conduct. 


progress of science has resulted in the 


decline of religion. It_is certain that 
the scientific attitude of mind con- 
tributed somewhat to a clearer distinc- 


tion between _ facts and speculations; 
Gon _between. 


in fat ion 
a th i ever_ had before, and 
science has had i 


It is most natural for me to speak of 
the contribution of biology to religion, 
for that is my own field of work. Of 
course it differs in no way from the other 
sciences in the attitude of mind it de- 
velops, and this attitude is by far the 
most valuable result of all scientific train- 
ing. Especially is it valuable in the 
sphere of religion, with its inevitable 
tendency to formulate beliefs and to 
organize institutions. Whenever we be- 
gin to formulate and organize, we begin 
to define, and a definition always intro- 
duces the elements of rigidity. Any 
important advance in knowledge is likely 


to some old definitions, and 
especially is this true 0: ive 
a thing as religion, which is bound to 


keep step with human progress. There- 
fore religion, of all subjects, cannot 
live in the past, but must keep-growing 
continually into the future. It is rigid- 
ity toward the old the new is upo 

us that has developed | all the misunde 

standings i in reference to religion. 

The scientific spirit developed i in these 
latter days is one of inquiry. It insists 
that competent investigation shall pre- 
cede belief; it demands that cause and 
effect shall be related to one another by 
a series of actual stepping-stones, so 
close that imagination is rational; and 
it remembers that a fact is influential 
only in its own immediate vicinity, and 
cannot be made the basis of an elaborate 
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superstructure of wide generalization. 
As one travels away from a fact, its 
significance in any conclusion becomes 
more and more attenuated, like the 
rays of light from a candle; but the 
whole structure of many a system of 
belief lies in the region beyond the van- 
ishing point. 

Such a spirit applied to the current 
expressions of religion strips off the husks 
of human opinion and discovers the 
kernel of truth; recognizes at once the 
relative values of profession and con- 
duct; sees that the only real authority 
for statements lies in their truth; and 
insists that the reasonableness of religion 
is not to be discovered through a series 
of logical abstractions, but rather 
through the concrete evidence of its 

ect on character, 

The scientific mind recognizes in 


Jesus the most scientific attitude toward 


religion that any religious teacher_has 
ever shown. He is about the only reli- 


gious. teacher who gives no flavor of 
rigidity, and who never ran to termi- 
nology. With scant courtesy h he stripped 
off the husks of human o inion that t had 


for centuries;..he Jaid supreme emphasis 
upon conduct} ruth as 


the only authority from _which there 
is no appeal; and his test st for ‘Teligion 
was not a philosophy, b but a lif a life. Per- 
haps his supreme genius as a master 
in religion is shown by his recognition 
of the fact that ail that is finest and most 
permanent i in human conduct develops 


in response to ‘0 the stimulus of love, the 
most controlliig human emotion. He 
did not select love as the dominating 
impulse of the Christian religion; he 
recognized it, and then announced ed it as 


the only impulse that could make religion 
both dominant and desirable. 


Jesus defined the obligation of religion 


as follows: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength, 
thy_neighbor as thyself.” This means 
that religion must appeal to and use 
affection, the intellect, and the physic 
powers. This triple alliance represen’ 
the whole constitution of man. It is 
evident that, according to the definition 
of Jesus, a religion that does not include 
one’s intellect, with all of its training and 
experience, is an incomplete one. It 
may be affectionate, but it may not be 
intelligent; it may be emotional, but 
it may not be sane. Religion of the 
exclusively emotional sort belongs to 
certain temperaments, but these tem- 
peraments do not often belong to the 
most effective people; and yet the 
belief is tee prevalent that one must 
dismiss his reason accepts religion; 
of, as it is sometimes put, he must keep 
the two in ‘separate ‘compartments of his of his 
mind, that they may not ‘interfere ere with 
one another. Most men_ are honest 


‘enough to refuse any such arrangement, 


and 
dismissed _and_ reason retained. This 
the fact that the association of reason 
and teligion is not only possible, but 
that~the- founder of Christianity in 
sisted that “the reason is an_esse 
coristituent “of reli gion. 
that. religion .cannot _ retain atiything 
that reason rejects; that all the triumphs 
of reason must ever | be consistent ‘with 
religion; and that loyal. affection a and 
a trained. mind are helpmeets in the 
progress of religion. 


| 
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These statements could be made in 
connection with the religious value of 
any training in science. A single illus- 
tration may be used to indicate the sci- 
entific attitude of mind, the attitude 
toward religion that the study of nature 
has developed. 

The set of religious principles con- 
tained in the ten commandments, or 
in the Sermon on the Mount, are not 
authoritative because they are com- 
manded, but because they are true. 
It is missing the point entirely ever to 
raise the question whether the ten com- 
mandments or the Sermon on the Mount 
are binding upon this nation or upon 
that; upon this generation or upon some 
other. The question simply is whether 
they contain principles essential to a 
well-ordered individual or society. If 
so, they are true, and always apply 
everywhere, just as does what we call the 
law of gravitation. Newton has the 
reputation of having announced the law 
of gravitation, but I presume no one 
would say that this law is binding upon 
us because Newton announced it. The 
world, like the individual, grows in 
knowledge, and the childhood of the 
race was compelled to receive as com- 
mands what greater maturity recognizes 
as statements of eternal truths, infinitely 
more binding than any command could 
be. There is no resenting truth, or 
quibbling about it, and obedience is 
imperative. Religious truths, therefore, 
have the eternal and binding qualities 
of the truths of nature, which we call 
laws. When this compelling power of 
knowledge is reinforced by the attrac- 
tion of a noble emotion, we have the 
tremendous combination presented by 
the Christian religion. 


One of the common methods of 
appealing to nature as a witness for 
religion is to select certain operations 
of nature as illustrations of certain 
claims of religion. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that an illustration is 
not a demonstration; and nature is so 
large and so varied a book that one may 
find illustrations for almost any point 
of view. And yet, nature is full of 
lessons to the devout mind, lessons that 
are suggestive and stimulating. But it 
is one thing to read nature with a point 
of view already cultivated; and quite 
another thing to put her on the witness 
stand and cross-question her with an 
unprejudiced mind. 

In spite of the caution I have sug- 
gested, I wish to give one of the most 
effective illustrations I know of, for it 
makes vivid one of the claims of religion 
most difficult to enforce in a materialistic 
age. When one looks upon a huge tree, 
with its rigid and enduring trunk and 
its spreading branches, he is looking 
upon one of the most permanent objects 
constructed by living forms. It is 
certainly a most obvious material fact. 
It was natural to conclude that this 
enduring body is constructed of solid 
materials obtained from the soil. But 
when we come to analyze the operations 
of nature more carefully, we discover 
that the permanent fabric of the tree, 
that which survives when the trunk is 
converted into charcoal, was picked 
out of the air as an invisible gas. In 
other words, the invisible material 
makes the permanent structure, while 
the visible materials vanish. This illus- 
tration suggests to the most material- 
istic mind the possibilities of a structure 
and a permanency not associated with 
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the things we see. But do not mistake 
even so vivid an illustration for a demon- 
stration; it is suggestive of what is 
possible, and may help some to under- 
stand better the claim of religion that 
the invisible things of the spirit abide, 
while the gross materials that appeal 
to our senses pass away. 

It is more to the point, however, to 
give a few illustrations of the direct 
co-operation of religion and nature, a 
co-operation which enforces the claims 
of both. 

A student of biology very soon learns 
that the life processes are processes of 
nature, and that the violation of a 
biological law insures a corresponding 
penalty. Because biological laws are 
not so obvious as physical laws, men 
either do not know when they are break- 
ing them, or they are willing to take the 
risk, The Mosaic laws did not need to 
forbid a man to walk over a precipice, 
but they did forbid, often in great detail, 
the violation of certain biological laws. 
For example, the relations of the sexes 
are full of subtle dangers, not only to the 
individuals concerned, but also to future 
generations, and no directions of the 
Mosaic law were sterner and more expli- 
cit than were those guarding against 
these dangers. When infractions of bio- 
logical laws are recognized to be what 
they really are, and not merely infrac- 
tions of social conventions, or of religious 
precepts, the effect on the development 
of personal character will be enormous. 
Moreover, the religious value of such an 
attitude is not to be denied, for many of 
the most subtle foes of the religious life 
are to be found in the camp of biological 
anarchists, who at the same time profess 
to be religious. 


Biology has discovered the fact that 
the so-called conventions of society, the 
puritanical conventions if you please, 
so far as they deal with biological laws, 
are the results of experience. Like 
all such experience, it has accumulated 
very slowly, and only lately has it been 
reinforced by science. Perhaps until 
science could emphasize these laws, 
religion was the only agency that could 
enforce them. Both seek to produce 
better men physically and morally. It 
is sometimes thought that biology looks 
to the physical man alone, and religion 
to the moral man alone; but both are 
weaving threads into the same texture. 
The best physical man must be moral, 
and the best moral man must obey the 
biological laws. 

It is a very significant fact that the 
rules of conduct for the best develop- 
ment of men, discovered first by the 
experience of the human race and after- 
ward formulated as religious precepts, 
have now been established as laws by 
biology. This does not mean that 
biology deserves credit for their dis- 
covery, but that experience, religion, 
and biology can now combine in enfor- 
cing proper conduct; that what was 
thought to be only a religious precept, 
deserving only the attention of church 
members who had pledged themselves 
to obedience, is also a biological precept 
as necessary to obey as any other laws 
of nature; that the penalty of disobedi- 
ence is not doubtful and distant, but 
certain and immediate. In short, the 
appeal for proper conduct has been made 
stronger, not only for those who would 
be religious in any event, but also for 
many who otherwise would not be reli- 
gious at all. 
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There is one phase of biology, as it 
relates to religion and to character, about 
which I wish to be more explicit. Many 
of the movements for social betterment 
are directed against infractions of bio- 
logical laws, and most of them have 
become included among our religious ac- 
tivities. The opening of playgrounds for 
children, the development of park sys- 
tems, the admission of air and sunlight 
into tenement houses, the fight against 
diseases of all kinds, child-labor laws, 
the struggle for better conditions of 
labor, the tidal-wave advance against 
the saloon, are all grounded in sound 
biology as well as in religion. 

Noble as these movements are, and 
noteworthy as their advance has been, 
there is lurking behind all of these evils, 
as a great shadowy background, one 
that is more general and more destruc- 
tive than any of them, and because it is 
so general and so secretive it is the most 
difficult of all to combat. I refer to the 
social evil. This is pre-eminently a 
biological problem, and it is certainly 
one for whose solution biology and 
religion must clasp hands. 

Recently I have come to know some- 
thing of the extent and menace of this 
evil, and in its presence all the evils of 
liquor and of labor seem secondary in 
importance. Organizations have been 
formed to study the situation and to 
suggest action, but as yet they have 
done little more than to uncover the 
dreadful facts. The most evident fact 
is the universal ignorance of the extent 
and nature of the evil. In our social 


order it is kept locked up as a skeleton 


in the closet, too hideous to reveal. 
Biological instruction has here an 
unexampled opportunity. It has de- 


veloped that much of the trouble has 
come from ignorance, or, what is worse, 
from misinformation. It is evident that 
ignorance must be replaced by knowl- 
edge, and that misinformation must be 
corrected. It is also evident that this 
knowledge must begin in childhood and 
must be developed through adolescence. 
This puts the instruction into the home 
and into the schools. Parents cannot 
be depended upon, either for knowledge 
or for willingness, and therefore a large 
burden rests upon the schools and col- 
leges, with their trained teachers. The 
ideal school for this instruction is the 
home, but until more homes are ideal, 
the schools must supplement. 
The teacher of biology has abundant 
and natural opportunity to develop 
all the knowledge necessary, to empha- 
size the dangers, to impress the laws of 
heredity, to open up such a perspective 
of biological truth that an infraction of 
law is with full knowledge of the penalty. 
The function of religion is to replace 
the will to break the law by the will to 
keep it, under the stimulus of a stronger 
motive than knowledge alone can furnish. 
After all, the great campaign is not 
so much to care for or to warn those who 
have broken a law of their being, as to 
fill each generation of young people with 
an enthusiasm that may fairly be called 
a religion, a sense of obligation so bind- 
ing that no temptation can break it. 
The organizations for proclaiming the 
doctrines of heredity, and for pressing 
upon parents, teachers, physicians, and 
churches the duty of preaching the gospel 
of personal purity, and the elimination 
of any such thing as hereditary taint, 
are engaged in a biological religious 
propaganda of the highest importance. 
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It is in such ways that biology may 
be used in the service of religion, both 
in strengthening personal character and 
in establishing right social relations. 
It demonstrates that some of the most 
important precepts of religion are state- 
ments of biological truth, and that the 
strongest personal character and the 
most effective social order can be de- 
veloped only by including obedience 
to biological laws as an important factor. 
All the illustrations that could be intro- 
duced emphasize these same truths 
in varying degree, and it is evident that 
biology, dealing as it does with human 
structure, and therefore with much of 
human nature, is capable of establishing 


peculiarly close relations with religion 
and with character. 

We have discovered in these latter 
days that the body and the spirit are 
not mutually destructive antagonists, 
pitted against each other in mortal com- 
bat. Once spiritual development was 
measured by physical repression; but 
we have learned of our essential unity; 
and that body and spirit are fitted to be 
mutually stimulating. This means that 
biology and religion may have a com- 
mon mission in the regeneration of man 
and of society; that they may be 
mutually helpful; and that both are 
needed to achieve the highest possible 
expression of human power. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK 
OF GENESIS 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


IX. 


In the previous article (Biblical 
World, May, 1915, p. 294) we con- 
sidered the Babylonian sources for the 
Amorite period (2500-1580 B.c.) and 
also the Hebrew sources for the same 
period in the Book of Genesis. We are 
now ready to consider in this article the 
historical conception of Abraham that 
we derive from these sources. 


A. The Double Tradition in Regard 
to Abraham 


1. His two names—The two names 
that are given to the patriarch are 


The Historical Character of Abraham 


evidence that the traditions concerning 
him have come from two sources. 
Abram bears also the name Abraham. 
The names sound similar, but they have 
no etymological connection. Ram in 
Ab-ram is derived from the verb “to 
be high,” and this name means either 
“father is high,” or “Ram is a father.” 
Raham in Ab-raham is a root unknown 
to Hebrew (Canaanite). In Arabic, 
it means “to send rain.” Ab-raham 
would then mean “father has sent rain.” 
Halévy suggests that we should read 
the name Abirham, “chief of a multi- 
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tude,” which is the interpretation given. 


in Gen. 17:5. The compilers of Genesis 
have explained the difference by the 
hypothesis that the name of the patri- 
arch was changed from Abram to 
Abraham, but this is manifestly only 
a device to escape the difficulty. The 
only natural explanation is that the 
two names represent independent tra- 
ditions. 

2. The individual and the collective 
character of Abram-Abraham.—In many 
of the narratives of Genesis Abram 
bears a clearly individual character. 
Thus in Gen., chap. 14, he is a person 
just as truly as Chedorla‘omer, king of 
Elam, and Hammurabi, king of Babylon, 
with whom he fights. On the other 
hand, in other stories Abraham seems to 
be a national name, as in Mic. 7:20, 
“Thou wilt perform the truth unto 
Jacob and the mercy to Abraham.” 
In the tenth and eleventh chapters of 
Genesis the names in the genealogies are 
all racial. It may well be that Abram 
who stands at the end of this list (Gen. 
11:26) is racial also. Abram’s coming 
from the east is scarcely conceivable in 
a warlike age as the journey of an indi- 
vidual with his immediate family, but 
is natural as the migration of a race. 
Hagar, the concubine of Abraham, is 
certainly a personified group of tribes. 
Her name means “village” or “en- 
campment.” In 16:1 she is called 
Micrith, “‘an Egyptian,” but here with 
Winckler we should doubtless read 
Mucrith, “a North Arabian.” In 21:14 
we read that she “wandered in the 
desert of Beersheba,” an unlikely occu- 
pation for a solitary woman, but natural 
for a group of Bedawin. Her “son” 


Ishmael is a well-known group of 
nomads that dwelt to the south and 
southeast of Palestine. 

Keturah, Abram’s second wife, means 
“incense,” and her children are the 
incense-producing tribes of Western and 
Southern Arabia (25:1-6). Of these 
Midian is the nation with which Israel 
had to fight in the days of Moses and 
of Gideon. Sheba (Sabaea) is the 
land whose queen came to visit Solomon. 
Dedan is a tribe whose caravans are 
often mentioned by the prophets. These 
two conceptions of Abraham as an indi- 
vidual and as a people point to two inde- 
pendent cycles of tradition which may 
have been connected originally with the 
two names Abram and Abraham. 

3. The two dates assigned to Abram- 
Abraham.—In Gen., chap. 14, Abram 
is represented as a contemporary of 
Amraphel (Hammurabi), the sixth king 
of the First Dynasty of Babylon (2123- 
2081 B.c.). The same conception is 
found when we compute the date of the 
patriarchs from the figures that are given 
in the Old Testament. Adding to 
586 B.c., the date of the Exile, 430 years 
for the recorded lengths of the reigns of 
the kings of Judah from the building 
of the Temple to the Exile, 480 years 
(I Kings 6:1) from the Exodus to the 
building of the Temple, 400 years (Gen. 
15:13) for the sojourn in Egypt, 130 
years (Gen. 47:9) to the birth of Jacob, 
60 years (Gen. 25:26) to. the birth of 
Isaac, 25 years (Gen. 21:5; 12:4) to 
Abraham’s migration, we obtain 2111 
B.c. as the date of Abraham’s migra- 
tion, which falls within the reign of 
Hammurabi (2123-2081 B.c.) as fixed 
by astronomical calculations." 


* Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, I (1912), 255 ff. 
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With this date assigned to Abram 
agrees the form of his name. Abram is 
identical with Abi-ramu, an Amorite 
name which occurs in a tablet of Apil- 
Sin, the fourth king of the First Dy- 
nasty of Babylon.t This shows that 
Abram was a common Amorite name 
during the period of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon. Lot, the companion of 
Abram, is doubtless the same as Lotan, 
one of the “sons” of Seir the Horite, 
according to Gen. 36:20; but this is the 
same as Ruten or Luten, which occurs 
in Egyptian texts as early as the Twelfth 


Dynasty, which was contemporary with 
the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

On the other hand, our documents 
agree that Abraham belonged to the 
Aramaean race. J (Gen. 11:28f.), E 
(Jos. 24:2), and P (Gen. 11:26 f.) agree 
that the father of Abram was Terah, 
whose name appears both as a god and as 
a place in the neighborhood of the Meso- 
potamian city of Haran. J (Gen. 22:20), 
E (Jos. 24:2), and P (Gen. 11:26 f.) 
agree that the brother of Abram was 
Nahor, whose name also appears as a 
god and as a place in Mesopotamia. 
One of the sons of Nahor was Kemuel, 
“the father of Aram” (Gen. 22:24), 
and Bethuel, the father of Rebekah, 
who in 25:20 is called “Bethuel, the 
Aramaean of Paddan-aram.” Through 
recent archaeological discoveries the 
date of the Aramaean migration out of 
Arabia may be determined with great 
exactness. In the Tell el-Amarna letters 
(1400 B Cc.) the princes of Syria complain 
that they are menaced by three tribes 
of Bedawin, the Ablamu, the Sutu, and 


the WHabiru. These are coupled in 
such ways as to show that they were 
kindred peoples. Tiglath-pileser I, king 
of Assyria (ca. 1100 B.C.) calls the 
Ahlamu Aramaeans.? Adad-nirari I, in 
an account of the exploits of his father 
Puduilu, (ca. 1350 B.c.) joins the Sutu 
with the Ahlamu in such a way as to 
suggest that they were a nomadic people 
of the same Aramaean race. The name 
Habiru is the etymological equivalent of 
‘Tbri, “Hebrew,” since in the Amarna 
letters ’ is constantly represented by the 
Babylonian 4. The Habiru were He- 
brews in the wider sense; that is, they 
belonged to the group of tribes which 
Israel regarded as related to itself 
through descent from a common ances- 
tor, Eber. 

In the attacks of the Ahlamu, Sutu, 
and Habiru upon Syria and Palestine, as 
they are recorded in the Amarna letters 
and in Babylonian and Assyrian inscrip- 
tions of the same period, we see the 
beginning of the great Aramaean migra- 
tion, which in the succeeding centuries 
overflowed Syria, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, and Assyria, and gave its language 
to these regions. Before 1400 B.C. we 
find no trace of Aramaeans in either the 
Babylonian, the Egyptian, or the Assyr- 
ian monuments. Israel is first named 
in the triumphal inscription of Mernep- 
tah (1225 B.c.) discovered by Petrie in 
1896 at Thebes; and Edom is first 
named in a document of the same king. 

It appears accordingly that we have 
two contradictory conceptions of the 
time in which Abram lived. According 
to one he lived in the twenty-second 


* Meissner, Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, Nos. 42 and 43. The same name occurs 
in five letters from the reign of Amisaduqa (Ungnad, Beitrdge sur Assyriologie, VI, 60 ff.). 
* Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 1, 32. 


century B.c., according to the other he 
lived in the fifteenth century B.c. 

4. There are two conceptions of the 
region from which Abram migrated— 
According to P, possibly following E, it 
was Ur of the Chaldees in Babylonia 
(11:31); according to J, it was Haran 
in Mesopotamia. These two concep- 
tions correspond with the two that we 
have noted already of the age to which 
the patriarch is assigned. Ur of the 
Chaldees was connected with the Amor- 
ite migration (2500 B.c.), while Haran 
was a chief center of the Aramaeans 
(1400 B.C.). 

5- There are two conceptions of the 
place in which Abram lived. —One strand 
of tradition locates him in Canaan. His 
headquarters are at Hebron, and here he 
is buried (25:9). Many of the traditions 
of Abram are designed to explain the 
origin of the springs, holy trees, altars, 
and sepulchers of the land of Canaan. 
Thus Abram is connected with the wells 
of Beer-lahai-roi, and Beer-sheba (Gen. 
16:14; 2I:15-19; 21:30, 31); the 
“terebinth of the oracle” at Sechem, 
which in Judg. 9:37 is called the “‘tere- 
binth of the diviners,” and in Deut. 
11:30 is said to have stood beside a gilgal 
or sacred stone circle; the terebinth of 
Mamre, the tamarisk of Beer-sheba 
(Gen. 12:6; 35:4; 13:18; 14:13; 18:1; 
21:33); the mountain-top of Moriah 
(Gen., chap. 22); the tomb of Mach- 
pelah (Gen. 23:19; 25:9); the altars of 
Shechem, Bethel, Hebron, and Beer- 
sheba (Gen. 12:7; 12:8; 13:4; 13:18). 

On the other hand, another set of 
traditions places Abram in the desert, 
to the south of Canaan. In Gen. 20:1 
Abram resides in Gerar between Kadesh 
and Shur, and here runs the risk of hav- 
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ing his wife taken from him. In Gen., 
chap. 12, where the same story is related, 
but the scene is laid in Misraim (Egypt), 
we are doubtless to regard Misraim as 
a corruption of Musrim (Northwest 
Arabia) and to identify it with Gerar of 
the other narrative. 

The children of Abraham also dwell 
outside of Canaan. The sons of Hagar 
are the clans of the eastern and southern 
desert, and those of Keturah are the 
tribes of Southern Arabia. The diffi- 
culty in this conception was felt even by 
the compilers of Genesis, and they have 
devised a number of curious theories to 
remove it. The foreign residence of 
Abraham’s children they explain by a 
sending away out of Canaan in order to 
make more room for Isaac. Thus in 
21:10 Sarah says of Hagar and Ishmael: 
“Cast out this bondwoman and her son, 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be 
heir with my son, even with Isaac.” Of 
Abraham’s other children we read (25: 
6): “Unto the sons of the concubines, 
which Abraham had, Abraham gave 
gifts; and he sent them away from 
Isaac his son, while he yet lived, east- 
ward, into the east country.” 

6. There are two conceptions of Abram’s 
manner of life.—In general he is repre- 
sented as a nomad wandering from place 
to place with his flocks and herds (e.g., 
Gen. 12:5, 16; 13:1-3, 5-7; 20:1). 
On the other hand, the passages which 
connect him with Hebron suggest that 
this was his permanent residence. In 
Gen. 13:9 Abram and Lot agree to 
separate. Lot chooses Sodom as his 
residence (13:12) and here we find him 
living in 14:12; 19:1 ff. Abram chooses 
Hebron (13:14), and here he lives 
through all the events recorded in chaps. _ 
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14-19. The account of Abram’s expe- 
dition against the kings of the east in 
14:12-24 implies the closest political 
relations with the people of Hebron, and 
in chap. 23 Abram’s purchase of a tomb 
in Hebron indicates that he is a perma- 
nent resident of that region. The Beda- 
win who are always on the move do not 
establish family tombs. 

7. There aretwo conceptions of Abram’s 
military character.—In Gen. 14:12-24 he 
is a mighty warrior, the leader of over 
three hundred trained men, confederate 
with three Amorite chieftains, who is 
strong enough to defeat the four kings 
of the east in a night surprise. In strik- 
ing contrast to this, in most of the 
stories Abram appears as a timid person, 
unable to defend his rights, who is 
eager to avoid disputes. Thus in 13:8 
Abram says to Lot, “Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee.” In 12:11-13 and 20:2, 11:13 
he says that his wife is his sister for 
fear that he may be killed on her 
account. In 21:25 ff. he submits to 
the taking away from him of a well 
that he has dug, and makes a covenant 
with the aggressors. 

This series of antitheses in the stories 
constitutes the chief problem in deter- 
mining the historical character of Abra- 
ham. Any theory that we form must 
do justice to both sets of facts. It must 
explain why the patriarch bears the two 
names Abram and Abraham, why he is 
both individual and collective, why he is 
assigned to the twenty-second century 
B.c. and also to the fifteenth, why he is 
associated with the Amorites and also 
with the Aramaeans, why he comes 
both from Ur and from Haran, why he 
lives in Canaan and also outside of it, 
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why he is both settled and nomadic, 
both warlike and peaceful. 


B. Theories in Regard to the His- 
torical Character of Abraham 

We proceed now to consider the 
various theories that are proposed to 
explain the variant traditions in regard 
to Abraham. 

a) The individual theory.—The the- 
ory of the compilers of the documents 
in Genesis was that Abraham was the 
individual forefather of the Hebrews, and 
this has been the traditional theory 
among Jews and Christians ever since. 
This theory does justice to one set of 
statements about the patriarch, but it 
does not do justice to the other set. It 
does not explain his two names. The 
idea that in the middle of his life his 
name was changed by God from Abram 
to Abraham (Gen. 17:5) is no solution 
at all. This theory does not explain the 
use of Abraham as a tribal designation in 
many of the stories. It does not explain 
how the Aramaean forefather of Israel 
could have lived in the Amorite period, 
yoo years before the Aramaeans had 
migrated out of Arabia; nor how, if 
Abram had preceded the rest of the 
Aramaeans, he could have maintained 
himself among the warlike Amorites 
who were already settled in Canaan. 
The hypothesis of a single clan wandering 
safely through the land of a different 
race is inconsistent with all that we 
know of ancient Canaan. This theory 
also fails to explain the other double 
features in the tradition. If Abram was 
the individual forefather of Israel, there 
is no reason why he should have come 
from two places, lived in two regions, 
and led two kinds of lives. Moreover, 


history shows that tribes and nations 
do not arise by matural descent from 
single ancestors, but that common 
ancestry is a legal fiction designed to 
bind heterogeneous races together. For 
these reasons we conclude that the tra- 
ditional theory of Abraham does not 
give an adequate explanation of the 
phenomena of our documents. 

b) The collective theory—Many mod- 
ern critics hold that, while there may 
have been an individual named Abra- 
ham, this name was also applied to the 
clan of which he was the leader. Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Dillman, Kittel, Kénig, 
Klostermann, Cornill, Prasek, Proksch, 
Burney, Ottley, Wade, tell us about an 
Abraham people that united with a 
Sarah people, and entered Canaan as 
early as 2100 B.c. This theory fails to 
explain the two names of the patriarch. 
It also fails to explain how an Aramaean 
people could have entered Canaan as 
early as 2100 B.C., or how it could have 
maintained itself peacefully among the 
Amorites who then occupied the land. 
It also fails to explain the contradictory 
elements in the tradition of Abraham. 

c) The mythical theory—An influ- 
ential school of modern critics, repre- 
sented by Dupuis, Bernstein, Goldziher, 
Stucken, Winckler, Zimmern, Jeremias, 
Jensen, regards the stories of Abraham 
as transformed nature-myths. The 
grounds for this opinion are as follows: 

1. The supernatural elements in these 
traditions. God appears to Abraham 
in bodily form, and talks with him face 
toface. Angels are his constant visitors, 
who sit at the door of his tent and eat 
the repast that he has prepared. 

2. There are evidences of worship 
paid to Abraham and Sarah by the later 
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Hebrews. The traditions in Genesis 
record their burial-places with the same 
interest that they show in the holy 
springs, holy stones, holy trees, and holy 
mountains. At Hebron, the burial place 
of Sarah and Abraham, the chiefs made 
a covenant (II Sam. 5:3), and Absalom 
paid his vows (II Sam. 15:7, 12). It 
was a city of refuge (Josh. 20:7), and 
a city of the priests (Josh. 21:11). 
According to Sozomen religious rites 
were kept up here as late as Christian 
times. These facts suggest that Abra- 
ham and Sarah were ancient deities, 
whose cult lingered among the com- 
mon people after they had been degraded 
from their former rank by the religion 
of Yahweh. 

According to Winckler, Abraham was 
originally the Babylonian moon-god. 
His name Ab-ram, “high father,” shows 
that he is an astral deity. He comes 
from Ur, the chief center of moon-worship 
in Southern Babylonia, to Haran, the 
chief seat of this worship in Mesopo- 
tamia. His 318 servants (Gen. 14:14) 
are the days in the year during which the 
moon is visible. He lives at Kirjath- 
arba, “the city of four,” an allusion to 
the four phases of the moon, and at Beer- 
sheba, “the well of seven,” a reference 
to the seven days in each phase of the 
moon. His wife is Sarah, “princess,” a 
title of the goddess Ishtar, the planet 
Venus; and she is his sister, a relation 
that Ishtar bears to the moon-god Sin. 
Sarah’s sister is Milcah, “queen,” also 
a title of a Babylonian goddess. - Abra- 
ham says to Lot, ‘‘If thou wilt take the 
left hand I will take the right hand; 
if thou wilt take the right hand, I will 
take the left”’ (Gen. 13:9). This corre- 
sponds to the relation of the moon to 
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the sun: both cannot shine at the same 
time. 

This theory has enjoyed great popu- 
larity in Germany during the last few 
years; nevertheless, it is open to a num- 
ber of formidable objections. 

1. It exaggerates the supernatural 
element in Genesis. The only extraordi- 
nary events recorded in this book are 
manifestations of God, or of angels. 
Genesis itself recognizes the subjective 
character of these appearances in 31:11. 
“The angel of God said unto me in a 
dream’; and in 24:7, 40, where the 
prosperous journey of Abraham’s servant 
is described as Yahweh’s sending his 
angel before him. Such manifestations 
of God are found in every age. The 
theophanies to Abraham do not differ 
from those to Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel. Visions of angels are recorded 
also in the cases of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, and of Peter. Apart from these 
visionary experiences, there are no super- 
natural elements in Genesis. Miracles 
are never narrated. The lives of the 
patriarchs are a series of the simplest 
and most commonplace incidents. They 
wander from place to place with their 
flocks, they build altars, they dig wells 
and dispute with their neighbors for 
their possession, they go down to Egypt 
for food. All these are natural incidents 
in the life of a Bedawy folk. 

2. The worship paid to the patriarchs 
does not prove that they were originally 
astral deities. Ancestors were wor- 
shiped by the Hebrews, as by the other 
Semites; for instance, the kings of 
Judah (Ezek. 43:7-9; I Chron. 16:14; 
21:19; Jer. 34:5). A general worship 
of ancestors is referred to in Deut. 26:14; 
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Ps. 106:28. The patriarchs, accord- 
ingly, may have been historic ancestors 
quite as well as lunar deities. 

3. The Babylonian astral religion 
with which the stories of the patriarchs 
are compared is known to us only from 
documents of the eighth century B.c. 
The mythologists assume that it was in 
existence in remote antiquity, but this 
has not been proved, and there are many 
reasons to believe the contrary. Accord- 
ingly, it is doubtful whether the Baby- 
lonian astral mythology is old enough 
to have furnished a basis for the Hebrew 
traditions in Genesis." 

4. Superficial resemblance may be 
accidental, and does not prove that the 
Hebrew traditions are derived from 
Babylonian sources. Abram may mean 
“high father,” but it may also mean 
“the father is high,” or “the high one is 
father.”” In any case it does not need 
to be a divine title, for it occurs as the 
name of: a Babylonian farmer in the 
reign of Ammisaduqa (1977 B.C.) in 
certain contract-tablets published by 
Ungnad.? Sarah may be the title of a 
goddess, but it may also be the name of a 
historic person. Winckler’s method of 
finding Babylonian myths in the num- 
bers of Genesis Jeremias cleverly satir- 
izes by saying that the German emperor 
has seven children, six sons and one 
daughter. Here we have clearly a 
Babylonian myth. These seven chil- 
dren are the seven planets, one of which 
is feminine, the planet Venus. 

5. Adherents of the mythological 
school do not agree among themselves in 
regard to the interpretation of Genesis. 
According to Winckler and his school, 
the patriarchs are moon-gods; but 
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according to Jensen, they are sun-gods, 
and are variants of the Babylonian 
Gilgamesh Epic. 

6. By the same methods of com- 
parison Winckler shows that the Judges, 
and even David, are astral divinities. 
Jensen caps the climax by applying 
the same process to the Old Testament 
prophets and kings, and even to Jesus. 
The gospel history he reduces to a modi- 
fied form of the Gilgamesh Epic. This 
is a reductio ad absurdum of the mythical 
theory. If even persons who stand in 
the full light of history can be explained 
as astral deities, we may well question 
whether the patriarchs are not historical 
after all. 

7. The mythical theory does not 
explain the conflicting features in the 
tradition of Abraham any better than 
the individual theory or the collective 
theory. If Abram is a moon-god, why 
does he also bear the name Abraham? 
Why is he assigned to the Amorite period 
and also to the Aramaean period? Why 
does he come both from Ur and from 
Haran? Why does he live in Canaan 
and out of it? Why is he both settled 
and nomadic, both warlike and peaceful ? 

In view of these facts the Babylonian 
mythical theory must be pronounced 
unsatisfactory. 

d) The composite theory.—In view of 
the contrary conceptions of Abram that 
are given by tradition in almost every 
particular, the only possible theory is 
that we have here the fusing of two 
originally distinct traditions, one of 
Amorite origin, the other of Hebrew 
origin. The tradition that spoke of 
Abram, the individual patriarch, the 
contemporary of Hammurabi (2100 B.c.) 
who came from Ur of the Chaldees, who 
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lived at Hebron and was confederate 
with the Amorites of that region, who 
led a settled life and bought a tomb for 
his family, who was a mighty warrior 
and defeated the kings of the east, is of 
Amorite origin, and was learned by the 
Israelites from the Amorites after the 
conquest of Canaan. It is highly prob- 
able that the Hebrews learned some of 
their traditions from the Amorites who 
occupied the land before them. Israel 
of the days of David and Solomon was 
not a lineal descendant of Israel of the 
days of Moses, but was the product of 
a mingling of Hebrew clans with the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the land. The 
Amorites were not exterminated, but 
they dwelt in the midst of Israel and 
eventually mingled with the Israelites. 
In this process Amorite traditions must 
have been learned by the Hebrews and 
blended with their own traditions. This 
has actually happened in the case of 
the Babylonian traditions of Gen., chaps. 
1-11, which must have come to Israel by 
way of the Amorites. It would be sur- 
prising if some of the patriarchal tradi- 
tions did not come from the same source. 

On the other hand, the tradition of 
Abraham, a collective name for a group 
of Aramaean peoples, who invaded Pales- 
tine about 1400 B.c., who came from 
Haran in Mesopotamia, who did not 
enter Canaan proper but lived in the 
desert to the south and east of that 
land, who did not yet take up settled 
agricultural life but remained nomads, 
and who were not strong enough to 
attempt any warlike enterprises, is of 
genuine Hebrew origin, and was brought 
into Canaan by Israel at the time of 
the conquest. The combination of the 
traditions of Abram with those of Abra- 
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ham was the result of the fusing of 
Amorites and Hebrews into one people. 
When this union was effected it was only 
natural that the effort should be made 
to identify ancestors. The Amorites 
claimed descent from Abram, and the 
Hebrew immigrants from Abraham. 


fore they were identified by means of the 
theory that Abram’s name was changed 
to Abraham, which corresponded to the 
fact that the Amorites had been super- 
seded by the Israelites. Thus the united 
traditions of the forefathers expressed 
the union of Amorites and Hebrews into 


The two names sounded alike, and there- one people, Israel. 


VISCOUNT KANEKO ON CHRISTIANITY 
AND INTERNATIONALISM 


EpiTor1AL Note.—During the recent visit of Dr. Gulick and myself to Japan as 
representatives of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America we had 
conferences with a number of the most distinguished Japanese statesmen concerning 
the relations of America and Japan. The particular interest at that time centered around 
the anti-Japanese legislation in the United States. In the course of one of these con- 
ferences Viscount Kaneko expressed himself so fully and effectively that I asked him to 
write the matter out for me, and the following letter recently received is in accordance 
with this request. 

The position of Viscount Kaneko among the statesmen of Japan is so pre-eminent 
and influential that his statements relative to the relations of Christianity and inter- 
national affairs are entitled to great weight. Particular attention should be called to his 
last paragraph. 

The list of Viscount Kaneko’s official honors and positions may prove of interest: 
First class Rising Sun; Privy Councillor; hon. LLD. (Harvard); President of Amer- 
ica’s Friends Society; born at Fukuoka 1853; graduated Harvard University, U.S.A., 
class 1878; Private Secretary to Count Ito when he was Premier, 1885-86, and when 
he was President of the Privy Council 1888-90; Chief Secretary of the House of Peers 
1890; Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 1894-96; and finally Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce A pril to June, 1898, and Minister of Justice October, 1900, 
to May, 1901. On the outbreak of the late Russo-Japanese war he was sent to the 
United States to represent Japan unofficially, and returned home soon after the conclu- 
sion of peace. He was chairman of the Japan Grand Exhibition to be held in 1912, 
but with its postponement to 1917 by the Katsura Cabinet, he resigned the post.— 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 


“Tt gives me much pleasure to comply at once that after carefully considering the 


with your request to state what I think 
about the so-called ‘Japanese question in 
America,’ and in so doing I must confess 


matter, the point in question seems to be, 
at heart, a moral issue rather than an 
economic problem. In order to treat the 
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question properly, therefore, it should have 
been approached from the moral side. But 
I need scarcely say how unfortunate it was 
that hitherto the problem has been viewed 
in the other light, and the start for its solu- 
tion was thus made at the wrong end. 

“Of course, I fully acknowledge the 
shortcomings of the Japanese on the Pacific 
coast, and admit the necessity that they 
should wake to the keen sense of respon- 
sibility to live in the manner congenial 
to the community in which they reside. 
But at the same time, I feel that so long as 
the racial prejudice is dominating the ques- 
tion, the change of heart of the people is 
necessary. Until that was accomplished, 
no matter what treaty or diplomatic agree- 
ment might be: reached between the two 
Governments concerning the question, it 
could not be regarded as a final solution of 
the problem. But to convert the heart of 
other people is no work of politicians or 
journalists. It distinctly belongs to the 
field of preachers and moralists. 

“Tt is therefore a matter of hearty con- 
gratulation that you have undertaken to 
visit this country with the mission to deliver 
us greetings, and express a good will on 
behalf of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and at the 
same time to study the problem in the 
spirit of the Christian religion which you so 
worthily represent. In view of the moral 
implications of the problem, as aforesaid, 
and also for the reason that the Christian 
conception of life is far above the plane of 
racial antipathy and national differences, 
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I consider your present undertaking as the 
dawn of final solution of the problem. 
“That Japan is greatly indebted to the 
Americans for the good offices which your 
people rendered us at various occasions 
scarcely admits a comment. But it is to 
be remembered that this country is also 
under heavy obligations toward the Ameri- 
can Church for the unselfish and impartial 
labor of your pioneer missionaries. Apart 
from their spiritual work, which is itself 
a lasting contribution, the part that such 
missionaries as Drs. Hepburn, Williams, 
Verbeck, Brown, and others have taken in 
the work of reconstructing the Empire is 
something which this nation shall never 
forget, so long as it lasts. In view of the 
fact that there is no mightier force than the 
Church to break down the racial prejudice, 
which has been a stumbling block for good 
international friendship, I feel the present 
vexing problem affords the American Church 
a unique opportunity to render another 
lasting service, not only to the two countries 


concerned, but to humanity at large. 


America is already the foremost among the 
nations of the world to recognize the dignity 
of mankind, and has heralded to the world 
the Gospel, that we are the children of the 
same Father. I understand that there are in 
America millions of those who, firmly believ- 
ing in this great doctrine, are supporting you 
to perform the present difficult task. Ihave 
therefore a good reason to regard your under- 
taking as the right movement, and entertain 
the thought with eagerness and hope that 
your efforts will be crowned with success.” 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO THE 
STRUGGLING CLASSES. V 


A READING COURSE FOR MINISTERS 


ALLAN HOBEN 
Associate Professor of Practical Theology, University of Chicago 


Part V. Voluntary Associations and Church Co-operation 


REQUIRED READING 


Louise de Koven Bowen, Safeguards for City 
Youth at Work and at Play. 

Paul Moore Strayer, The Reconstruction of 
the Church. 


COLLATERAL READING 


Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House; 
also The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets, and A New Conscience and an 
Ancient Evil. 

John Dewey, School and Society; also 
Moral Principles in Education. 

C. Hanford Henderson, What Is It to Be 
Educated? 

William B. Forbush, The Boy Problem; also 
Church Work with Boys. 

Joseph Lee, Play and Playgrounds. 

Charles Stelzle, Boys of the Street; How to 
Win Them. 

Henry F. Cope, The Modern Sunday School 
in Principle and Practice; also Religious 
Education in the Family. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge (ed.), The 
Child in the City. 


1. Voluntary Associations 


It is no uncommon thing for several 
organizations to be working with a 
family in which delinquency has devel- 
oped; and sometimes a spurious pro- 


fessional pride or a desire for “credit” 
makes effective co-operation impossible. 
This is unfortunate, for no adequate 
probation service can be created without 
the help of affiliated social agencies. 
Overlapping, conflicting counsel and 
methods, waste, and pauperism are likely 
to follow this sort of social bungling. 

On the other hand, the probation 
service which seeks to prevent or cure 
delinquency can never be sufficient in 
and of itself. This fine art of construc- 
tive friendship consists in assembling 
and directing all suitable social agencies 
to the end that the endangered child 
may be safeguarded and the delin- 
quent child restored to good social de- 
portment. 

As a rule the juvenile court cannot 
do a great deal in investigating the social 
causes of delinquency; and therefore 
such associations as make a thorough 
study of saloons, dance halls, nickel 
shows, poolrooms, amusement parks, 
street vending, gambling, bathing- 
beaches, tobacco stores, cheap hotels, 
cabarets, lying-in-hospitals, excursion 
boats, girls’ wages, penny arcades, ob- 
scene literature, etc., are often able to 
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formulate and secure protective legis- 
lation. In this way something is done 
to cut off the supply of delinquency near 
the source. 

Similarly, organizations or commis- 
sions which secure the facts relative to 
housing, family incomes, immigrants, 
negroes, defectives, illegitimates, etc., 
with a view to amelioration by private 
endeavor and public enactment, serve 
in a large way to prevent delinquency. 

Co-operation is also rendered by those 
bodies which promote clean play and 
wholesome amusements, open schools as 
social centers, enlist children in garden- 
ing, organize and direct boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, awaken vocational interest, pro- 
vide activities for summer vacation, 
conduct outings and camps, encourage 
music, dramatics, and all forms of inno- 
cent and happy self-expression. 

Wherever the more important and 
specialized bodies—such as United 
Charities, Legal Aid, Juvenile Protec- 
tive, and others—can be correlated in a 
Central Council of Social Agencies, 
better results can be secured, and the 
court which works hand in hand with 
these articulated forces will achieve 
proportionately more for the children. 

If the reader will make a list of all 
the welfare societies of his community 
he will be able to indicate by diagram 
how the agencies of investigation, prose- 
cution, agitation, and constructive en- 
deavor relate themselves to society’s 
most important concern, the welfare of 


the child. 
2. Church Co-operation 


Most significant for our present study, 
however, is the part which the church 
may play in preventing and curing de- 


linquency. To be sure, the measure of 
altruism awakened and supplied by the 
message of Jesus is quite beyond our 
power to estimate. It has been the 
glory of the church to inspire devotion to 
the weak and helpless and to supply 
champions in every line of heroic en- 
deavor for humanity without directing 
the details of method or keeping books 
to display her own merit. And, despite 
her faults, so faithfully has she pro- 
claimed the duty of the strong toward 
the weak, the rich to the poor, and the 
wise to the ignorant, that we have 
reached a time when service of this sort 
is the commonly accepted standard of 
success. Within our own time we have 


witnessed such a reversal of standards 
that no one regards wealth, learning, or 


power, either alone or together, as 
constituting success. These are hon- 
ored only in the degree in which they 
serve human welfare. To this degree is 
society Christianized, and the church 
has done it. 

But this is not enough, for the church 
may be a great aid in handling specific 
cases of delinquency. Not over 7 or 
8 per cent of delinquents profess no 
church connection, and the pastor above 
all others should be a trusted counselor 
to the family in trouble. Yet out of 
481 cases studied in Chicago it was found 
that in only 15 had a pastor or church 
official rendered any assistance. The 
blame is to be shared partly by the pro- 
bation officer who fails to enlist the reli- 
gious adviser, but there still remains 
an ample share for the pastor himself. 

Again, while Jews and Romanists 
maintain their faithful representatives in 
court, the Protestants fail to do so. 
The situation is no better when children 
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are to be returned from institutional 
treatment for a new start. Ideally the 
religious group would be advised in 
advance, and provision would be made 
to throw every helpful influence about 
the child in his fresh endeavor. 

If pastors will take the initiative, it is 
not too much to hope that they will be 
able to work out a plan of co-operation 
with probation officers whereby these 
needs will be met and judicious friendly 
visiting may be supplied to endangered 
families. One thinks also of the larger 
use which might be made of Christian 
homes for detached, lonely, and tempted 
young people in our great cities. The 
normal home is the best social settle- 
ment, and if all the homes of a congre- 


gation were dedicated to some measure 
of friendly, saving hospitality a vast 
aggregate of good would be accom- 
plished. 

Furthermore, the church group needs 
information on present issues, prob- 
lems, and needs. The standard agencies 
working for childhood should be well 
represented before the church people. 
Possibly the mid-week meeting offers a 
good opportunity for delegates from 
these bodies or for church people work- 
ing in these fields to present the facts. 
Surely earnest conference and prayer 
may well center about the battle for the 
salvation of the children. 

It is obvious also that the church 


cannot know the exact nature of her 
task without being informed as to the 
constructive and destructive agencies 
of her parish. This means a survey. 
Many pastors are beating the air because 
they do not know the location of the 
enemy. If we are going to save the soul 
of youth we must know the opposing 


forces which set themselves in array 
for its capture. 

Even more important is the necessity 
of positive methods which will enlist 
the interest of boys and girls: the week- 
day activities of clubs, the wholesome 
development of athletics, music, dra- 
matics, and in general the participation 
of religious people in the absorbing 
interests of youth. The success of 
Boy Scouts and Camp-Fire Girls is 
indicative of possibilities here, and 
shows how great an opportunity con- 
fronts the church. 

But finally the church must preserve 
her democracy, not handing out benefits, 
but directing, aiding, and sanctioning 
the endeavor of the people to secure 
fulness of life. In fairness to the stand- 
ard effort of the church we must confess 
that no devices of pleasure or of law 
finally serve to prevent delinquency, 
but only an inward life of spiritual con- 
trol dedicated to the will of Christ and 
resolved to deal justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God. The best 
way to keep out of trouble is to be busy 
doing good. 


Topics for Discussion 


1. To what extent can the mid-week 
meeting be made a forum for the presen- 
tation of welfare conditions and for con- 
ference and prayer over these human 
issues ? 

2. What federated action can the 
churches of your community take in the 
interests of child protection ? 

3. Formulate a policy whereby the 
church may render greater service to 
children and young people. Consider 
pastoral and pulpit work, Sunday school, 
young people’s society, clubs, etc., in the 
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light of the standard interests of child- 
hood and youth. 
4. Discuss theproblem of sex morality. 
5. Discuss the relation of the church 
to the play movement. 


6. Arrange for your ministerial body 
to visit the court and institutions dealing 
with delinquents and confer with the 
authorities on practical methods of co- 


operation. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE “THE MESSAGE OF JESUS | 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE”’ 


STUDY IX 
THE VICARIOUS LIFE 


As we come to this last month of study 
of the religion of Jesus and its bearing upon 
our own lives, we clearly see that the ulti- 
mate purpose of this course has been to 
incite to action on an intelligent basis. The 
life of the average individual relates itself 
to the family, the church, the community, 
the state, and the nation. The great diffi- 
culty is that these relationships are not 
understood, their responsibilities are not 
adequately fulfilled, and the result is inferior- 
ity in the individual, as well as in the organi- 
zations of society to which he is related. 
The work of this month should therefore 
gather up in definite form the principles 
which have been set forth in the religion of 
Jesus, and frankly discuss the way in which 
these principles would work out if they were 
intelligently applied in modern social rela- 
tionships. 

The leader will find it necessary to use his 
own judgment in deciding whether to make 
these discussions large and comprehensive, 
or to take certain definite local situations and 
discuss them tentatively, sending the mem- 
bers of the class out for investigation and 
further discussion after investigations have 
been completed. 

No formal programs will be given for the 
meetings of this month, but the following 
questions will furnish a basis for review and 


discussion. They may well be combined 
with the questions which appear in the last 
study under the head of “Conclusion.” 

1. What do we mean by the “vicarious 
life’? 

2. Is it right to seek honors? Is it right 
to accept them when unsought ? 

3. Is it Christlike to cultivate influential 
friends to the neglect of faithful ones of 
more humble station ? 

4. Can we trust our own motives in 
choosing friends ? 

5. Is there any person or group whose 
interests we place before our own? 

6. What hindrances to ideal family life 
do we see in our community ? 

7. How far may a man or woman allow 
business or religious obligations to interfere 
with the claims of the family upon his time 
and interest ? 

8. Can Christian people enjoy all forms 
of amusement? If not, upon what prin- 
ciples must the line be drawn, and will the 
answer be the same in all communities? 

9. How far should the church look after 
the social interests of its members ? 

10. What responsibility has the church 
to the community outside its own mem- 
bers ? 

11. What responsibility has the church 
at large for the world at large ? 
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12. What suggestion has the teaching of 
Jesus concerning strikes ? 

13. What concerning arbitration as a 
means of settlement of individual, com- 
munity, or national and international dis- 
agreements ? 

14. Why might Jesus disapprove of 
monopoly ? 

15. What bearing has his teaching upon 
the collection of debts ? 

16. What upon the driving of a bargain? 

17. Are there Christian business men 
who employ detrimental child labor ? 

18. Are there Christian landlords whose 
houses are insanitary and unfit for dwellings ? 

19. Should all citizens be equal in all 
particulars if spiritual values are supreme? 

20. Are we as a nation making progress 
toward the ideal of Christian brotherhood ? 


TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 


The following list of topics for inves- 
tigation ought to supply the group with 
opportunity for intelligent service in the 
community for some time. 

1. An inquiry into the-constitutions of 
various churches in the community, their 
working organization, their contribution to 
the social structure of the community: (1) 
as a medium of social life, (2) as an agency 
for moral reform, (3) for civic reform, (4) for 
religious education, (5) for the expression 
of the desire for worship. 

2. An inquiry as to the basis of the 
standards of morality adopted by those 
persons who live moral lives but are not 
professing Christians. To what extent is 
their morality based upon their conception 
of God and how does their conception of 
God agree with Jesus’ thought of him ? 

3. To what extent do people in the com- 
munity believe in the idea of hell as a literal 
place of fire and brimstone, and how does 
this affect their living? On the other hand, 
to what extent has the theory of evolution 


been accepted in the community, and what 
effect has this conception upon the belief 
of the people in a future life? How fre- 
quently do the ministers of the community 
preach on the subject of the future life? 
4. What agency has your state for the 
prevention of crime and how do the citizens 


of your community regard their obligations’ 


to men who have been in prison ? 

5. What influence in your community 
have such organizations as the social 
settlement, the labor unions, the Salvation 
Army, the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and how 
do these relate themselves to the work of 
the church ? 

6. How much do the members of your 
group and the members of the Christian 
community at large know about the work 
of the church, both educational and religious, 
among immigrants in this country and in 
other home mission fields, and also in foreign 
fields? How much of the literature of the 
boards do they receive? What plans are 
they making to become intelligent members 
of boards and committees ? 

7. What are the divorce laws of your 
state? Are they observed in spirit as well 
as in letter? What are the customs of 
courtship? What are the churches in the 
community doing to solve such problems? 

8. What are the conditions under which 
women in the community are engaging in 
industry? How does this complicate the 
labor problem by bringing the women into 
competition with the men? How does this 
complicate the church problem by taking 
the women out of the leisure class ? 

g. Is the use of wealth in your commun- 
ity wise and moral? What moral questions 
are involved in thrift? in the habit of 
saving ? 

1o. To what extent does the public- 
school system undertake to regulate the 
morals of the boys and girls ? 
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CURRENT OPINION 


A Golony of Ephraimites in Egypt 


Much has been written on the Aramaic 
papyri of Elephantine, but thesubject hasnot 
yet been exhausted. In the April Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Mr. Joseph Offord writes on “The Elephan- 
tine Papyri as Illustrative of the Old Testa- 
ment.”’ These papyri are documents from 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., dealing with 
the everyday life of Jewish military colon- 
ists settled on the southern border of Egypt. 
In some of these papyri there are evidences 
of these Jews worshiping other deities to- 
gether with the god Yahu (or Yahweh). 
In the first batch of documents found by 
native excavators, there was the statement 
of an oath taken by a Jewish lady who 
swore by Sati, the Egyptian goddess of the 
cataracts. A roll of papyrus is sealed by 
a signet bearing the name of the great 
Egyptian god Amen-Ra. A collection is 
being taken for the worship of Yahu, another 
for a goddess Anat-Bethel, another for 
another deity, Ishm (or Ashima)-Bethel. 
There is a record of a vow taken before a 
god called Haram-Bethel, who may be a 
deification of the Haram or temple inclosure. 
Mention is made of a pillar or cult stela. 
One of the colonists is called Gaddai, a 
compound of the name Gad, who was a 
Palestinian deity. It seems probable that 
these colonists came originally from Bethel. 
Hosea alludes to the Ephraimites settling 
in Egypt (Hos. 9:3). 


Was Christ Active or Passive in 
His Resurrection? 


In the Review and Expositor for April, 
1914, Professor B. H. Tukey studies the 
question, “Does the New Testament Teach 
That Christ Actively Participated in His 
Resurrection?” The study of the meaning 
of the Greek verbs translated “to rise” by 
our versions does not help in the solution of 


this problem. The teaching of the apostles 


‘was that God raised up Christ. It is true 


that the Fourth Gospel reports this saying 
of Christ: “I lay down my life that I may 
take it again” (John 10:17). But this 
saying will not bear a literal interpretation. 
Obviously Christ did not need to put forth 
effort in any physical sense to secure his 
death: he was passive in the “laying 
down”’ of his life when he suffered and died 
at the hands of men and remained passive 
when he rose again, uplifted by the hand of 
God. 


Modern Thought in the Roman 
Church 


In the London Quarterly Review for 
April, 1915, Professor H. R. Mackintosh 
writes on “Modernism and the Church of 
Rome.” Modernism is probably the most 
important fact in the history of the Roman 
church since the Reformation and involves 
the entire Roman view of Christianity as a 
religion. Modernism is a system of religious 
thought which acknowledges the right of 
modern thought in the field of theology and 
recognizes it on principle. Its opposite 
is Mediaevalism. The latter, which is the 
official theory of Rome, assumes that the 
theological system of Thomas Aquinas, dat- 
ing from the thirteenth century, is the final 
theological expression of religious truth. 
Modernism affirms that theology, being a 
human interpretation of divine truth, must 
vary with the times and as a result of the 
growth of knowledge. The Modernist 
point of departure is not found in the realm 
of theology proper, but in that of history and 
biblical criticism. Of course Modernism is 
a name covering the most multifarious 
opinions, some Modernists being rather 
timid, some extravagant; but in spite of all 
excesses and half-avowals the Modernist 
scholars have everywhere been united by 
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one deep feeling—the wish to get down to 
the bedrock of personal conviction. They 
understand religion as the great thing, while 
dogmas and institutions are but the tran- 
sient media of religious life. For that very 
reason they refuse to have any sympathy 
for German liberal Protestantism because 
of its lack of tenderness, its hard severity, its 
implacable rationalism. They are repelled 
by the excessive individuation of Protestant 
religious life; they miss in it the great sym- 
bolism of the sacraments. At present the 
Modernist movement seems to have been 
crushed to a great extent: at least it has 
left to Rome a legacy of problems and the 
taste of a method which no external force 
can ever destroy. Its adherents may be 
weak; but if the world is built on truth, their 
spirit will finally prevail. As Bacon says, 
“a lame man on the right road will come 
to his journey’s end sooner than the fleetest 
runner on a wrong one.” 


Christianity and World-Ambition 


In the Yale Review for April, 1915, Mr. 
Benjamin W. Bacon writes on “Imperialism 
and the Christian Ideal.” The cry Vae 
victis (“Woe to the vanquished”’) has been 
renewed of late in the form of a pseudo- 
Darwinian theory of the survival of the 
strongest. We need only place ourselves 
side by side with its victims to understand 
the transformation of Hebrew prophecy into 
Jewish apocalypse, wherein the dies irae 
(“the day of wrath”) becomes the center 
of messianic hope. As we behold the ruins 
of Belgium’s national life, the appeal for 
vengeance in Daniel and Revelation sounds 
less strange to our ears. To appreciate 
the prophets and the New Testament, the 
modern reader must bear in mind, on the 
one hand, the large element of politics which 
entered into religion at the time when these 
writings were collected, and, on the other 
hand, the large element of religion which 
entered into politics. In Jewish apocalypse, 
the nationalism of the Hebrew prophets was 


transmuted into a transcendental form when 
it encountered the crushing power of the 
Greek and Roman world-empires. But the 
New Testament ideal is as widely different 
from Jewish apocalypse as the latter differed 
from prophecy. The social ideal of Christ 
is higher than that of the prophets. The 
more clearly the Caesar defines his purpose 
in terms of blood and iron, the more clearly 
is the issue drawn between him and the 
Christ. Lack of historical imagination 


-makes the modern man regard the Roman 


imperialistic ideal as extreme and irrational, 
just like the imperialistic ideal to which the 
German people today have committed them- 
selves for a time. But it is not irrational 
or unintelligible: the concrete unfolding of 
it helps us as nothing else could to under- 
stand the issue drawn in New Testament 
times between Christ and Caesar, the ideal 
of the Suffering Servant, and the ideal of 
the Conquering Ruler of the world. The 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God stood in 
clear and conscious antithesis to Roman 
imperialism as well as to Jewish nationalism. 
What the world requires to learn now is 
that the “gospel of the mailed fist,” is not 
another gospel, but a perversion of science, 
as it is clearly a perversion of the gospel of 
Christ. 


War and Kakoégenics 


A matter of very great importance is 
the essay by Dr. J. Arthur Thomson, 
“Biology and War,” which appears as 
No. 24 of Papers for War Time. The argu- 
ment is summed up by the author thus: 

From a biological point of view war must be 
regarded with anxiety, since it makes for the 
impoverishment of the race by sifting out a 
disproportionately large number of those whom 
we can least afford to lose, and that far from 
being in full accordance with nature’s message 
to man, it is a reversion to the crudest and most 
primitive form of the struggle for existence, and 
therefore to be regarded with peculiar fear. At 
the present time, when we are involved in a 
terrible war which we believe to be righteous, 
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every energy should be brought to bear, “with 
a single mind and with concentrated purpose, in 
order to achieve, successfully and gloriously, 
the end we have in view.”’ But it behooves us 
also to order our minds so that the issue may 
work toward a victory over the evil (in our- 
selves as well as in others) which makes 
war possible between Christian and civilized 
nations. 

If this war brings racial impoverishment, as 
it seems bound to do, what counteractives are 
possible? (a) We may perhaps look for a more 
marked disapproval of selfish forms of celibacy 
and a stronger encouragement of chivalrous 
marriages. (b) There may spring up a freshened 
enthusiasm for all-round fitness and a high 
standard of health, and it must be granted that 
all improvements of “nurture” in the widest 
sense are to the good as long as it is clearly 
recognized that veneering does not make bad 
wood sound. Perhaps ourlosses may strengthen 
our resolution to face the national wastage due 
to tuberculosis, and to improve the conditions 
that are in part to blame for the evils which 
most weaken us as a nation. (c) Some clearer 
understanding of what selection means may lead 
us to scrutinize the retrenchments which the 
costliness of the war will necessitate. To econo- 
mize upon the nobler super-necessaries means 
crippling such super-men as painters and mu- 
sicians. May we not try pinching ourselves in 
our comforts before we begin starving our souls ? 
(d) What the biologist is most concerned with 
is the natural inheritance of the race, which is 
fundamental, and in this regard the outlook 
cannot but be gloomy when Britain is losing 
many of the very best of her sons. But we 
are also concerned with our social heritage, 
which is supreme, with, for instance, our tradi- 
tions and ideals of honour, veracity, courage, 
justice, and goodwill among men. It rests 
with us, each in his own way, to try to secure 
that if our natural inheritance is impoverished, 
our social heritage may be enriched. 


St. Paul’s Approach to the Philosophy 
of Religion 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1914, 
Dr. G. H. Trever writes on “The Apostle 
Paul’s Contribution to the Philosophy of 
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Religion.” Paul came to his theology, not 
so much through abstract reasoning, as 
through life. The notion of ethical mono- 
theism was basal in all his thinking. Paul 
had no doubt that God certainly revealed 
himself through the prophets to Israel and 
even to the heathen, in history, in nature, 
and in human consciousness. The only 
motive of this self-revelation of God to 
man was unselfish love. As to the forms 
of this revelation, they were determined by 
two factors: the nature of God and the 
capacity and responsiveness of man. A 
Newton and his dog Diamond look at the 
same phenomenon but do not see the same 
things. The natural man does not and 
cannot receive the things of the Spirit, for 
they are foolishness to him. Hence revela- 
tion has to be progressive. The patriarchal 
era was one stage, the law another, the gospel 
another. Nature can be but an imperfect 
revelation of God. How little of Morse 
can we know from the electric telegraph! 
The fact is that personality can be revealed 
only through personality, and the fuller 
revelation of God was to come through an 
incarnation of the living God in a human 
life. The self-revelation of God through 
Jesus Christ, like all self-revelation of him, 
must be a self-limitation. Though rich, 
Christ became poor, and was made in the 
likeness of man. 

In his psychology of man, Paul clearly 
discerns the twofold consciousness of the 
human soul, its dependence and obligation, 
whose normal exercise is reverent self- 
surrender, and that of personal agency 
which prompts to self-assertion. Paul 
faces honestly the tremendous fact of sin. 
The very universe reflects the discord in 
the heart of man, the direful fact of moral 
evil in society, and the whole creation, 
groaning in travail, cries to humanity to 
attain a better state. Thus, looking into 
the future, Paul sees God working out his 
eternal purpose, the reconciliation of the 
world to himself in Christ. 
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Lilith 


In the Revue des études juives for Septem- 
ber, 1914, Mr. Israel Levi writes on “Lilith 
and Lilin.” The name of Lilith appears 
once in a marginal reading of Isa. 34:14 
where the A.V. has “screech owl” or “night 
monster.” Jewish traditions dating back 
to the second century treat Lilith as a female 
demon which drank the blood of children 
and even of grown-up people who spent 
the night in lonely houses. In a Jewish 
book of the ninth century, Lilith is the first 
wife of Adam. This Lilith was originally 

_a@ Babylonian demon; the Jews borrowed 
from the Babylonians both the name of the 
bloodthirsty ghost Lilith and the magical 
processes whereby men may defend them- 
selves against it. 


The Historicity of the Death of Christ 


In Comment and Criticism, Dr. F. C. 
Burkitt writes on “Under Pontius Pilate.” 
These words of the Apostles’ Creed assert 
that an event took place which has a pro- 
found religious significance. Ridley and 
Latimer were burnt together. It surely 
would not make any fundamental differ- 
ence if only Ridley or only Latimer had 
suffered. Ecclesiastical history would be 
slightly different, but the relations between 
God and man would remain the same as 
before. But the career of Jesus was more 
than an event in human history; it was an 
event in the life of God—and his death made 
a difference in the divine sphere. It 
involves the reality of time, and here again 
the Christian faith is at the opposite of 
Indian religious thought which claims that 
all sensible experiences, all events, are illu- 
sions. Events are not specimens and ex- 
amples of general laws or principles, but 
rather general laws and principles are means 
of interpretation, convenient diagrams and 
pictures of concrete reality. From the 
point of view of the Christian creed, reality 
is found in events, not in views about events. 
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The reference to the death of Christ as a 
dated event is therefore highly significant. 


Two Industrial Ideals 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1915, 
Mr. B. T. Stafford writes on “The Civil 
Clash of Social and Industrial Ideals.” 
The Hebrew ideal of social and industrial life 
was effective and constructive. It was 
expressed in these words, “‘Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? He shall stand 
before kings” (Prov. 22:29). This prin- 
ciple transformed a disorganized desert 
tribe into a nation of workers, and not only 
fosters civilization but fertilizes the root 
ideas of all moral endeavor. Two everyday 
needs were made prominent in Hebrew 
education: one should earn his own living 
and one should make some contribution to 
the general good. The other industrial ideal 
was held by the pagan world generally: the 
normal condition of the individual was held 
to be industrial idleness: rags and starva- 
tion were more honorable than productive 
toil, which was the occupation of slaves. 
The Roman or Greek citizen had no use for 
the industrial dogma of the Old Testament 
that by the sweat of the brow one may eat 
bread. 


Mysticism and Knowlege 

In the American Journal of Theology 
for April, 1915, Dr. Ames writes on ‘‘ Mystic 
Knowledge.” The mystics commonly claim 
for themselves a kind of knowledge or illu- 
mination different from ordinary sensuous 
or reasoned knowledge. Those of us who 
are not mystics have experienced at times a 
state of intense emotion when things not 
understood hitherto became wonderfully 
clear. “It is the lover, the poet, the 
mourner, the convert who shares for a mo- 
ment the mystic’s privilege of lifting that Veil 
of Isis which science handles so helplessly, 
leaving only her dirty finger-marks behind.” 
The mystic craves for the Absolute; his 
search after God is to him the supreme 
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MISSIONS 


British Missions During the War 


Dr. S. A. Donaldson, master of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, contributes an 
article to the April number of East and West 
on “Foreign Missions and the War,” in 
which he gives a thoughtful survey of the 
missionary situation at home and abroad 
as it is affected by the war. Hostilities 
have now been in progress long enough to 
permit of a fairly accurate conjecture as to 
what the effect will be on conditions both 
at home and abroad and what will be 
some of the most important problems press- 
ing for solution when the war is over. 

Dr. Donaldson has made a careful inves- 
tigation in consultation with representatives 
of the leading missionary societies. His 
conclusions are instructive and on the whole 
encouraging to those who at first looked 
for the utter paralysis of the missionary 
forces. 

As to the condition at home, it cannot be 
said that there has been any falling off of 
missionary interest or any great shrinkage 
in missionary giving. The fact is there has 
been rather a quickening of spiritual life 
and a corresponding strengthening of the 
missionary purpose throughout Great Brit- 
ain. Rev. Cyril Bardsley, of the Church 
Missionary Society, has recently pointed 
out that “nearly all our great missionary 
societies have found their origin in a time of 
war.” So far there is no evidence of mis- 
sionary resources failing. Nearly all the 
societies report that their strength is main- 
tained. In some cases there is a lack of 
men, owing to the large enlistments in the 
army from among missionary workers. 
Some of the accustomed sources of revenue 
have been dried up, especially where Young 
Men’s Christian Associations have been 
depleted by recruiting, but there have been 


many special gifts to offset this. Few of 
the societies have had to withdraw men 
from the active work, and the supply of 
women missionaries has shown no sign of 
diminishing. It is true that advance work 
has had to be postponed and new building 
plans abandoned in some cases, but on the 
other hand there are societies which report 
an increase in their receipts over last year. 
All speak of a spirit of devotion, sacrifice, 
and a high sense of responsibility that is 
most gratifying. 

As to the conditions on the mission fields 
themselves, the reports, when all is con- 
sidered, are very satisfactory. The un- 
happy spectacle of Christian nations at war 
has not, to anything like the extent that 
was feared, prejudiced converts or even 
heathen against Christianity itself. So far 
the British mission fields have not suffered 
to any great extent from the ravages of 
war, but there are distressing and delicate 
problems arising where missionaries of the 
belligerent nations have been accustomed 
to work side by side or in each other’s ter- 
ritory. The University Mission to Central 
Africa, founded under Livingstone’s inspi- 
ration, is situated in German territory; 
many German missionaries have been work- 
ing in British India. A difficult situation 
is presented in Samoa, which has been trans- 
ferred from the German to the British flag. 
These difficulties are not settled yet by any 
means, but there is evidence of constraint 
and forbearance on both sides and a mani- 
fest desire to preserve the interests of the 
Kingdom of God no matter what nation is 
immediately identified with those interests. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
which will arise for Britain after the war, in 
missions as well as in social and govern- 
mental relationships, has to do with India. 
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concern. Mysticism flourishes in conjunc- 
tion with systems of logical thought. The 
Middle Ages were the times when Christian 
mysticism flowered and those were the times 
when speculative theology has been built 
up into a vast, complete, well-articulated 
structure. Whenever that system of specu- 
lative thought has been shattered by the 
Renaissance and by modern science, mysti- 
cism has been wanting or has had an epheme- 
ralexistence. There are at the present time 
signs of a new awakening of mystical tend- 
encies and these tendencies are coincident 
with new attempts at speculative thought 
in theology. Rightly understood, these 
impulsive, passionate aspects of human 
experience’should not be separated from the 
life of thought and reason; what we need 
is not ancient “mystic knowledge” which 
was in terms of an imperfect psychology, 
“but a development of controlled and dis- 
ciplined intelligence warm and vital with 
instinct, eagerly aspiring to fulfil man’s 


deep and growing needs and to illuminate 
his pathway.” 


Signs of Awakening in the Greek 
Church 

In the Churchman of March 6, there 
is a letter on “The Awakening of the 
Church of Greece.” In every way, mod- 
ern Greece leaps forward and even the 
church which is there so conservative 
understands that some kind of reform 
was needed. A number of bishops have 
petitioned the king to call a general coun- 
cil in Athens, and the king promised to 
do so as soon as the political situation 
is clearer. In the meantime, following 
the advice of the king, the bishops have 
organized a committee which is to study 
how the clergy could be more educated, 
so that they could preach to the people 
and instruct the children in Sunday schools, 
while the ritual of the services would be 
simplified. 
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translate Christianity as quickly as possible 
into the terms of social and national life. 
The Orient is changing rapidly. Korea is 
changing with it; the same article testifies 
that Seoul, its capital, is fast being trans- 
formed into a modern city and bids fair to 
become one of the most attractive cities of 
the East. The great danger lies in the 
possibility of Western ideas of civilization 
taking root and developing beyond the 
power of the missionary to keep pace with 
them. 

If western civilization as it develops 
in the Orient can be permanently welded to 
the Christian ideal in the minds of the 
oriental peoples, there is no limit to the 
possibilities for good that may result. On 
the other hand, if this new and quickly 
absorbed civilization is divorced from those 
Christian ideals which have accompanied 
us in every stage of our development, 
there is at least an equal possibility of 
disaster. 

This is in line with the judgment recently 
given by Dr. John R. Mott, and more 
recently by Dr. Shailer Mathews, that qual- 
ity, devotion combined with statesman-like 
ability and vision, counts far more than 
numbers in the missionary forces of the 
East today. 


The Work of European Continental 
Missionary Societies 


From the standpoint of missions, one of 
the most regrettable features of the present 
war is the partial paralysis of European 
missionary effort. The Christians of the 
world are turning with a new interest to 
those societies on the continent whose work 
is now so seriously hampered. In English- 
speaking communities there has been a 
general lack of accurate information con- 
cerning the many missionary activities that 
have found their base among the European 
nations. 

The International Review of Missions, 
in seeking to remedy this defect, has made 
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available for the English reader a succinct 
statement of the work of European societies. 
The article surveys the various mission 
fields of the world and recounts the part 
taken in each by the various European 
societies. At the close a summary is given 
of the different societies in Europe, country 
by country. It is too lengthy to reproduce 
here but it may be interesting to notice a . 
few of the most significant items. The 
figures do not claim absolute accuracy but 
may be depended upon to convey an ade- 
quate impression. 

In Germany there are reported 27 
societies at work supporting more than 
1,200 men missionaries and more than 400 
single women. These minister to a Chris- 
tian community of about 700,000. In the 
Far East, German missionary effort has 
been directed chiefly toward China, where 
143 men and 69 single women are at work 
chiefly in the province of Kwantung. In 
Japan she is represented by a single society 
with two missionaries. In the Dutch East 
Indies, German missionaries number 119 
men and 24 single women. Germans have 
large missionary interests in British terri- 
tories. In India 207 men and 50 single 
women; in British Africa and Egypt 253 
men and 57 single women were maintained 
up till the outbreak of the war. German 
missions are also carried on in German 
Africa, the Near East, in Oceania, Australia, 
the West Indies, and the American con- 
tinent. 

French Protestant missionary labors are 
carried on in British South Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Senegal, the French Congo, Tahiti, 
and New Caledonia. The Paris Mis- 
sionary Society numbers 95 men and 28 
women and has a Christian community of 
220,000. 

The Dutch Missionary Societies control 
a staff of 131 and minister to a Christian 
community of 300,000. 

The total number of Swedish mission- 
aries is given at 168 men and 137 single 
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The conviction is growing continually that 
a readjustment is inevitable and in that 
readjustment the gravest perils will have 


to be faced. Of one thing the Christian. 


conscience of Britain is sure—the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of Moslems are 
fighting in the ranks of the allied armies 
imposes upon her the peculiar responsibility 
to evangelize them. 


The Secular Press as a Missionary 
Agency in China and Japan 


Dr. Donald MacGillivary, secretary of 
the Christian Literature Society for China, 
writing in the April number of East and 
West, strongly advocates the wider use of 
the secular press by missionaries for the 
work of the Christian propaganda. He 
reminds Western readers that the great 
publicity campaigns for religious and reform 
movements have found powerful auxiliaries 
in the daily newspapers, and he sees in the 
fast-increasing power of the press in the 
Orient a hitherto unworked mine, with 
abundant promise, right at the hand of the 
missionary. 

The plan has already been tried in 
Japan, where Rev. Albertus Pieters, of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in America, began 
in 1913 to secure space at current rates in 
the newspapers of the Oita district, which 
has a population of about 1,000,000 souls. 
The space has been used in much the same 
manner as an American merchant would 
use an advertising medium. Articles on 
the Christian religion were inserted, invi- 
tations to correspondents were given; and 
a bureau was formed for the purpose of 
answering personal inquiries and following 
up individual cases. As a result of the first 
year’s trial, at a comparatively small ex- 
pense, thousands of people who could never 
have been reached or induced to attend a 
Christian meeting have been brought in 
touch with the gospel message. 

Owing to the financial consideration a 
different though not quite so satisfactory 


plan has been tried in China. The editor 
of the Ta Lung Po, a Christian weekly, has 
been sending out his leading articles, for 
reprint without expense, to a large number 
of the provincial daily papers. Experience 
has shown that the editors on the whole wel- 
come the material thus supplied them and 
there has already grown up a connec- 
tion which will result in the steady trans- 
mission of Christian thought into a wide 
area of the Chinese Republic. Dr. Mac- 
Gillivary sums up a number of the advan- 
tages that this work has proved: 

1. It works, and with money would work 
better and secure more results. 

2. It reaches unreached classes. 

3. It reaches intelligent classes for they 
only can read the papers. 

4. It will help the missionaries in every 
province without regard to denomination. 

5. It will have an influence on the editor 
and his conduct of the rest of his paper. 
They must measure up to the standard set 
by our articles. 

6. Friendship thus begun will open up 
the way for all sorts of co-operative social 
service. 


The Need in Korea 


William Ingraham Haven, writing of 
Korea in the April number of the Bible 
Society Record, emphasizes once more what 
we are frequently hearing from those who 
are familiar with conditions in that land. 
He says, “I find in my heart no purpose of 
criticism, but if I am wholly true to my 
impressions, I should say I think the gospel 
message to the Koreans needs a greater 
emphasis placed upon its social values, not 
that this should even be the major emphasis, 
but one cannot but feel that Christianity 
should make, and that early, among a people 
that accept it, a noticeable betterment in 
environment.” 

This suggests the great problem, and it 
may also be said, the greatest opportunity 
of the modern missionary in the Orient: to 
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women. Their activities extend to China, 
India, South Africa, the Congo, Eastern 
Turkestan, Eritrea, and Abyssinia. 

The Norwegian Missionary Society 
labors in Madagascar, South Africa, Hunan 
Province, in China, supporting 70 men and 
30 single women. Besides this there are 
several minor societies in Norway working 


. Chiefly in China with 28 men and 16 single 


women. 


Danish missions are conducted in Man- 
churia and South India; these maintain 
about 80 missionaries. 

Finnish missions in China and German 
South West Africa support 29 men and 17 
single women and have a community of 
some 3,500 Christians. 

The thing that impresses one in reading 
such a review is the fact that the Kingdom 
of God knows no political boundaries. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


A Church Efficiency Convention 


The Presbyterian Advance of April 1 
announces a Church Efficiency Convention 
to be held in Hot Springs, Arkansas, Septem- 
ber 28 to October 1, 1915. The convention 
will comprise the eight synods of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
purpose of such a convention is to study 
the problems which all these synods have 
in common and to increase the efficiency 
of local congregations, presbyteries, and 
synods, that this whole work may move 
forward more aggressively. 

The resolutions preliminary to the 
calling of this unique convention are full 
of suggestion for all religious bodies and are 
worthy of being passed on: 

1. That we seek to inspire our people 
with a new vision of their mission in this 
section and a new sense of the task before 
them. 

2. That we seek to demonstrate, by the 
character of our work, our rightful place 
as a factor in the thorough evangelization 
of this section. 

3. That we inaugurate an efficiency 
campaign in all our organizations, calling 
attention anew to the mission of our church 
and emphasizing the need for a more agres- 
sive policy in the prosecution of this work. 

4. That we inaugurate a denomination- 
wide campaign of information as to the 


opportunities offered in these synods for the 
advancement of the Kingdom through the 
ministry of our churches and the responsi- 
bility upon the church for the doing of this 
work. 


An Institutional Church in 
Los Angeles 


Gross Alexander, writing in the April 
number of the Methodist Review Quarterly, 
describes a new venture of the Trinity 
Southern Methodist Church of Los Angeles. 
The congregation has just completed, at 
an outlay of $1,000,000, an institutional 
church building. The religious problems 
which a large and rapidly growing city 
presents to its churches must be met by 
readjustments to changing conditions, if 
those churches are to maintain their life 
and the service for the community which 
is expected of them. Some of these read- 
justments involve the breaking away from 
old traditions and conventions and are 
never without their critics. General criti- 
cism however, is of little value; each church 
must work out its own salvation as each 
situation presents its own peculiar problem. 
Not the least among the problems which the 
modern city church has to face is that of 
providing for the expense involved in the 
kind of work it feels called upon to perform. 
If it is to minister to the people of a great 
city where rents are enormous, and where 
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special accommodation is absolutely essen- 
tial, it must find some means of maintaining 
itself beyond the voluntary offerings of 
its congregation, for it is impossible that 
these should increase according to the 
advances in costs as regulated by enormous 
business interests. 

The Trinity congregation, in seeking 
to adjust itself to its environment, has 
conceived the plan of going into business 
in the name of religion. It has made a 
great financial venture and a venture of 
faith and already there is the promise of 
abundant success. 

The building erected is of nine stories, 
architecturally imposing and elegant in 
design and finish. The six upper stories 
constitute a hotel for men and women; 
there are 330 rooms and over 200 baths. 
The main auditorium is on the ground floor. 
It has a seating capacity of 2,500 and is 
equipped with a large organ. There are 
four smaller auditoriums with seating capa- 
city of from 300 to 550 each. 

Special features of the building are a 
roof garden with accommodation for tennis, 
a basement cafeteria, gymnasium, and 
bowling alley, a day nursery, 16 club rooms, 
hospital with operating-room, also a barber 
shop. 

The regular work of the church is carried 
on in the building. The Sunday services are 
held in the main auditorium, while the smal- 
ler auditoriums are used for Sunday school, 
young people’s meetings, and various weekly 
meetings. A unique feature of the church 
is a junior church service held at the same 
hour as the main service; in this the whole 
service is adapted to the junior congregation. 

The building provides a large social hall 
where not only occupants of the hotel rooms, 
but all connected with the church, and 
strangers as well, may meet with their 
friends under proper conditions. This 
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feature should prove of great value in a 
church surrounded by a_boarding-house 
population. 

The enterprise is owned and controlled 
by a state corporation known as the Trinity 
Building Company, the stock of which is 
owned entirely by members of Trinity church, 
and thus absolute control and supervision 
of the building are maintained by the 
church. Besides deriving income from the 
hotel and cafeteria, the corporation rents 
the main auditorium on week days and also 
its club and store rooms. The directors 
expect to receive from the building an 
income of from $100,000 to $110,000 a 
year. The business is not one for profit; 
it is proposed as soon as possible to retire 
the bonds and devote all revenues to re- 
ligious work. 


Vocational Evangelism 


In an article on “Vocational Evangel- 
ism” in the Standard for March 27, mention 
is made of the important place vocational 
evangelism is playing in modern church life. 
Modern evangelism is tying itself up with 
profound ethical impulses so that whole 
communities are lifted to higher ideals. It 
has been a strong adjunct to the temperance 
movement. It has brought religion to the 
front page of our newspapers. It creates 
an atmosphere under which men are open 
to religious discussion and religious appeal. 

The writer believes that burning moral 
earnestness and sometimes high-pressure 
methods are necessary to arouse communi- 
ties out of their lethargy and to convict 
men of sin. He advocates, however, that 
evangelists be especially trained and that 
they be kept under proper ecclesiastical 
supervision so as to avoid all objectionable 
features of modern vocational evangelism. 
Properly supervised evangelism should be 
sane and healthy. 
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Die Psalmen Israels nach dem Versmasz der 
Urschrift verdeutscht. By Rud. Kittel. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1o15. Pp. viii+-217. 
M. 2.50. 

Last year Professor psa of Leipzig, pub- 
lished his commentary on the Psalter. This 
was a work intended for scholars. Now he 
prints separately the translation which was 
the basis of the Commentary. Owners of the 
Commentary therefore get nothing new by 
buying this book. The translation is reprinted 
with practically no change. No introduction 
or explanatory notes are attached. The trans- 
lation seeks to reproduce as nearly as possible 
the verse-measures of the Hebrew text. Since 
the standards of Hebrew poetry are not those 
of modern speech, it follows that, so far as form 
is concerned, we often recognize no poetic 
element in the German translation. The trans- 
lation, however, is a good one and based upon 
an emended text. It follows as far as possible 
the wording of Luther’s rendering, which holds 
a place in German literature somewhat similar 
to that of the Authorized Version in English 
literature. The use of this translation can be 
commended to those who can read it. A new 
translation is a new interpretation, and there 
is no better qualified interpreter of the Psalter 
than Professor Kittel. 


The Ideals of the Prophets. By S. R. Driver. 
New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. xii+239. 
3s. 6d. 

This is a collection of twenty ene, all 
but three of which are based upon es from 
the writings. A bibliographical 

giving practically everything ever pub- 

Reread by Canon Driver has been prepared by 

his son, Mr. Godfrey R. Driver; it is arranged 

in chronological order and affords a fine con- 
spectus of the late Dr. Driver’slife-work. It is 

a satisfaction to learn that we may look for 

two further publications of materials left by this 

great scholar, one “Studies in the Psalms,” 
being a reprint of a series of articles in The 

Expositor for 1910 together with some sermons 

on the Psalms, and the other an 

commentary on the Book of Job in the Inter- 
national Critical Series, which is to be carried 

to completion by G. Buchanan Gray and A. H. 

McNeile. The present series of sermons has 

been edited by Dr. G. A. Cooke, successor to 

Dr. Driver as Regius Professor of Hebrew and 

Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The reader of these sermons will find that 
clear and straightforward exposition of the 
biblical text so familiar to the users of his many 
commentaries. The only desire of the preacher 


is to find out just what the prophet meant and 
to make that clear to his hearers, believing that 
the inherent power of the truths taught by the 
prophets is its own best commendation. Dr. 
Driver is no orator or thetorician. Imagination 
and eloquence do not appear in his utterances. 
Passion gives place to calm statement and pathos 
to rigid restraint. But the sermons do much to 
inculcate a true idea of the prophetic function 
and point of view and to remove false notions 
as to the nature of prophecy. Particularly 
does the preacher recur often to the subject of 
the fulfilment of prophecy and point out that 
the prophetic pictures of the future are not to 

taken as specific and definite predictions of 
future history, but as large and generous ideals 
expressive of the longings that filled the souls 
of the prophets. Dr. Cooke has provided the 
volume with a inating preface. This, 
with the bibliography, the list of the chief 
events in Dr. Driver’s life, and a list of the chief 
obituary notices, renders the volume a handy 
work of reference, until we receive the biography 
for which the importance of Dr. Driver’s 
contribution to English scholarship certainly 
creates a demand. 


The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas. By 
Arthur C. McGiffert. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. Pp. x+310. $1.50. 

There is great need of such a book as the 
one which Professor McGiffert has just pub- 
lished. Everybody is more or less keenly 
aware of the fact that we are to live 
under the domination of modern ideas and that 
these ideas have brought about both conscious 
and unconscious modifications of the theology 
held by past generations. Much energy is 
wasted in fruitless polemic, largely because 

ple do not understand what is involved 
in the religious changes which are taking place. 

Professor McGiffert has attempted in this book 

to give a clear account of the way in which cer- 

tain dominant modern ideas have come to pre- 

vail in our modern thinking, and to show the 

wow) consequences of such ideas on our religious 
efs. 

In the first four chapters he shows how 
orthodoxy was disintegrated at the end of the 
eighteenth century because of the vigor of those 
movements which had been asserting themselves 
in opposition to dogmatic control of the church. 
Upon this basis of theological disintegration 
pe seemed little chance ‘a building a strong 
structure of religious belief. But the early 
nineteenth century brought to light certain 
profound med gprs of our modern world 
which proved surprisingly fruitful for the 
rehabilitation of salem faith. It is true that 
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the new faith is very different from the old faith. 
It thinks in terms of divine immanence, of com- 
plete freedom of research, of scientific method, 
and of social idealism. Especially interesting 
are the two contiguous chapters entitled “Re- 
habilitation of Faith” and “Agnosticism.” The 
wide prevalence of agnostic tendencies is recog- 
nized in our modern thinking, but although such 
—- makes men less eager to make 
ations concerning the other world, it has 
to turn attention to the rich 
— ilities of religious experience in this world. 
t is therefore not religiously so barren as is 
often assumed. The conception of God which 
emerges from modern thinking is clearly set 
forth in three chapters entitled “Divine Imma- 
nence,”’ “Ethical Theism,” and “The Character 
of God.” The strength as well as the weakness 
of modern theological ideas is set forth with 
admirably clear analysis. He who reads this 
book carefully will find himself splendidly 
equipped to face with understanding and sym- 
pathy the typical religious problems of our day. 


The Relation between the Laws of Babylonia 
and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples. By 
C. H. W. Johns. (The Schweich Lectures, 
1912.) London: Oxford University Press, 
1914. Pp.xv+96. 3s. 

This is the sixth series of the Schweich 
Lectures, delivered under the auspices of the 
British Academy. The subject chosen for this 
series is one of first importance in the study of 
the religious history of Israel. Were the Baby- 
lonian and Mosaic codes of entirely independ- 
ent origin? Or did the Hebrew law borrow 
more or less largely from the Babylonian? Or 
did both systems alike depend upon common 
primitive Semitic law? The master of St. 
Catherine’s College does not answer these 
= for us. Indeed, he distinctly and 

efinitely refuses to express his opinion upon 
this matter. He places before the reader the 
main elements of the situation and leaves 
him to arrive at his own conclusions. The 
lectures are decidedly ‘“‘popular” in character, 
though they incorporate the very best con- 
clusions of Semitic scholarship in this field of 
research. The author is pre-eminently quali- 
fied by his own investigations in Assyrian and 

Babylonian business documents and his famil- 

iarity with the Code of Hammurabi to discuss 

this subject. The result is a series of high- 
grade lectures, constituting a splendid illus- 

tration of what a popular presentation of a 

scientific problem should be. 

The book includes a fifteen-page preface 
stating the nature of the problem under dis- 
cussion, three lectures, and a bibliographical 
appendix of twenty-seven pages. This latter 
section is of great value, bringing together 
within easy reach of all students the titles of 


practically everything that has ever been 
written upon the various phases of the problem 
before us. The first lecture sets forth “some 
of the most striking features of the Babylonian. 
Code of Laws due to the famous King Ham- 
murabi.” The second describes the Hebrew 
legislation in its growth and character and 
institutes comparisons between its enactments 
and those of Hammurabi. The third and final 
lecture expounds and criticizes the theories 
which have thus far been propounded to account 
for the similarities and variations. 

It is fairly obvious that the author’s sym- 
pathies lean toward some form of dependence 
on the part of the Hebrew legislation. But at 
ae stage or stages in the history this borrow- 

, and to what extent at various 
stages, are problems awaiting further light. It 
is of aah to note that the lecturer calls in 

uestion the whole series of identifications in 

e story of Gen., chap. 14, viz., Amraphel= 
Hammurabi, Arioch=Eri-aku=Rim-Sin, etc. 
It is surprising that he takes no account of the 
date for Hammurabi, fixed astronomically by 
Kugler as 2123-2081 B.c., but places him at 
1916 B.c. It is also unfortunate that th 
he evidently believes at least in general in the 
methods of the modern critical school, he seems 
at times to adopt a somewhat superior tone 
toward them. But to whatever school the 
student may belong, he will learn much from 
this book and will be stimulated to fresh interest 
in this problematic subject. 


Modern Religious Movements in India. By 
J. N. Farquhar. New York: Macmillan, 
471 pages. $2.50. 

We do not know of any other book that so 
completely meets the needs of the reader on 
modern India. Mr. Farquhar has long been a 

sympathetic student of India, and the uality 
of this book is foreshadowed in his former 
writings, as his Crown 9, Hinduism. Begin- 

ning with a brief but illuminating historical 
sketch, our author quickly turns to the task of 
tracing all the leading developments from about 

1828 to the present. 

The different phases of Indian history are 
very distinct, od Mr. Farquhar’s bare state- 
ment of the subject of each chapter pretty 
nearly tells in general the whole story. After 
the historical outline we have: ‘‘ Movements 
Favouring Serious Reform, 1828-1913”; “Re- 
form Checked by Defence of the Old Faith, 


1870-1915”; “Full Defence of the Old Reli- 
gions 1870-1913”; “Religious Nationalism, 
1895-1913”; “Social Reform and Service, 


“Significance of the Movements. 
_ The last ‘chapter i is a succinct but vivid sum- 

up and estimate of mergh whole movement. 

At first the reaction a hm discouraging if not 
alarming. But a look below the surface shows 
ample grounds for assurance. In the first place 


Western ideas had come in such a flood that 
India was in danger of being swept off its base 
—and this reaction was necessary for the preser- 
vation of what is really valuable in Indian ideas 
and institutions. In the second place the 
ce is unmistakable that the leaven of 
Christianity has spread all through India, and 
it can be easily detected in all these varied 
phases of development. 
Another valuable feature of the book is 
a select bibliography at the end of each section, 
helpful not only to readers, but also to those 
who are collecting libraries on 


An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. 
By H. B. Swete. Revised by R. R. Ottley; 
with an Appendix containing the Letter of 
Aristeas edited by H. St. J. Thackeray. 
New York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. xv+626. 
7s. 6d. 

For the successful pursuit of the goal of Old 
Testament textual criticism, no aid is so impor- 
tant as that to be obtained from a study of the 
text of the Septuagint, or Greek Bible. The 
Greek text goes back for its origin to a date far 
older than that of any surviving Hebrew manu- 
script. Furthermore it represents a different 
textual tradition and, in many specific cases, a 
much better tradition than that of the existing 
Hebrew text. But the Greek text itself presents 
many problems, and these of somewhat com- 

icated character. Hence an “Introduction” 
to that text is a necessity. Swete’s volume has 
been the standard guide for students ever since 
its appearance in 1900. It has rendered invalu- 
able service. But since its issue, so much work 
has been done upon the problems of Septuagint 
study that a revision was imperatively needed. 

The author being unable to undertake the task, 

it has been done by Mr. R. R. Ottley, whose 

labors in the field of Septuagint criticism are 
well known. 

Good as the revision is, so far as it goes, it 
does not go far enough. The editor was evi- 
dently placed under severe restrictions. The 
old plates have been preserved, with es of 
only a minor sort, e.g., Charles’s view that the 
Ethiopic version was made “in the main from 
the Greek” is now substituted for Lagarde’s 
judgment that it was translated from the Arabic 
and was of little value for the recovery of the 
Septuagint text. But changes that might have 
been made, even without making new plates, 
have not been made; e.g., the many references 
to Driver’s Introduction and to his Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel are retained 
without adjustment to the later editions of these 
works. More serious still, there is no adequate 
recognition of the progress made in the study of 
the Septuagint in the last fifteen years. The 
editor gives us, it is true, in 32 pages of ‘“‘ Addi- 
tional Notes”’ references to the literature of this 
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period and concise summaries of the content 
of many articles. But in a standard work of 
this sort, we ought to find a clear and connected 
statement of the present state of Septuagint 
research with an indication of the tasks remain- 
ing to be done and the directions in which prog- 
ress is being made. As a matter of fact, we 
seem farther away from the original Septuagint 
today than ever. We are confronted by a great 
number of MSS representing many lines of 
textual tradition. We may not accept any one 
as the “true LXX.” We must rather 
the manuscripts, on the basis of careful and 
minute examination of their characteristics, and 
omg them in families. Only after this has 
done can we take the further step to the 
discovery of what lay behind these various 
families. 

The original edition of Swete’s book has done 
much to further right methods of work among 
English scholars. The new edition will likewise 
be a useful repository of information, but it 
will not be as significant an influence upon the 
work of the next decade as its predecessor was 
for the last decade. Yet every worker upon the 
textual criticism of the tuagint or of the 
Hebrew Bible must have this new edition. 


The Book of Leviticus. By A. T. Chapman 
and A. W. Streane. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1914. Pp. Ix+195. 35. 
net. 

The authors of this handbook were thoroughly 
in touch with ev ing bearing on their sub- 
ject. Like other volumes of the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges, this is a very 
inexpensive book. 


In the Service of the King. By Joseph B. 
Dunn. New York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 
viii+158. $1.25. 

In this interesting psychological study of a 
minister’s life, the author shows how he had to 
adapt himself to the life of a country pastor. 
Mr. Dunn always believed that cheerfulness is 
under ordinary circumstances the sign of a 
healthy Christian life, and the story of his 
experiences will be an object-lesson to many. 


Under the Redeeming Aegis. By H.C. Mabie. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1915. Pp. 
160. 2s. net. 

Dr. Mabie believes that the salvation of the 
world is an eternal reality in the mind of God, 
so that the problem of atonement is already 
settled in him and by him. Salvation is objecti- 
fied in Christ and when apprehended by man 
becomes a working principle in him. God does 
not condemn those who are ignorant of the 
gospel, for God cannot consign men to doom 
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for mere lack of light, but always and every- 
where for their abuse of light. The moral 
government of God is similar to the Juvenile 
Court methods of Judge Lindsey: the cross is 
the sign of the grace of God who offers a new 
evangelical probation made concrete and mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ. Dr. Mabie’s style is racy 
and clear. 


English Literary Miscellany, by T. W. Hunt 
iterary studies on espeare ilton, the 
Brownings, etc., waich had already appeared in 
divers magazines. 


In the Face of Jesus Christ, by David Jenks 
(Longmans, $2.00), is a collection of 496 devo- 
tional meditations packed full of ideas from the 
point of view of an Anglo-Catholic priest. 


Cross and Passion, by George Hodges (Mac- 
millan, $1.00), is a series of eight excellent 
meditations for Good Friday by the Dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. 


The Immortal Seven, by James L. Hill 
(American Baptist Publication Society. $0.50 


net), is a thrilling story of Dr. Adoniram Judson ~ 


and his helpers in pioneer missionary work in 
Burma. The volume is well illustrated. It is 
interesting to compare things as they were a 
hundred years ago, both in this country and in 
Burma, with what they are now. 


Le Muséon.—One of the strange effects of the 
European war is the fact that the oldest journal, 
Le Muséon, published by the University of 
Louvain, is now published through the courtesy 
of the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, England, and the American agency for 
the publication has just been undertaken by the 
University of Chicago Press. Over two hun- 
dred pages of material for the third and fourth 
numbers of Le Muséon for 1914 are supposed to 
have been lost in the fire which destroyed the 
offices of the Belgian publisher in the early da 
of August; and one of the collaborators on the 
last number of the journal was taken prisoner 
in the war and died in a hospital. 

All supporters of oriental studies will be glad 
to know that the first issue of this journal for 


1915 will soon be published, with contributions 
from many well-known Continental and English 
scholars, and interest in a review published under 
such unusual circumstances is confidently ex- 
pected to be shown by American scholars espe- 
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cially interested in such fields of research. All 
inquiries and subscriptions may be sent to the 
University of Chicago Press. 


A new edition of Dean Hodges’ book on 
Faith and Social Service ($1.25) has been pub- 
lished by the Macmi Company. Dean 
Hodges treats of the new forces in the history 
of civilization and shows how the co-operation 
of churches will go far toward solving the prob- 
lems of poverty, both intellectual and social. 


George Hodges’ book on The Episcopal 
Church, Its Faith and Order (New York: Mac- 
millan, $1.25) is a series of ten lectures on the 
doctrine and discipline of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church. While Dean Hodges’ conception 
of the church is not accepted by all the bishops 
and clergy of the Episcopal church, Christians 
of other denominations will think that if it was 
more general among them the cause of Chris- 
tian unity would be more hopeful. Although the 
book is primarily meant for the use of clergy- 
men who are teaching confirmation classes for 
adults, it will be found by others a very clear 
account of what the Episcopal church in general 
stands for. 

The Christian Life. By R. H. Coats 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 6d net) is a 
handbook for the use of study-circles written 
from an undenominational point of view. This 
little manual of 164 Bases is packed full of 
matter and under the direction of an intelligent 
leader would do excellent service. 


The Offerings Made Like unto the Son of God, 
by W. S. Moule (Longmans, $2.00) is a series 
of studies on the Levitical ritual such as were 
commonly written fifty years ago. The author 
ignores the results of the study of Semitic reli- 
gions and does not take into consideration the 
development of the religion of Israel. The only 
modern thing in the book is the fanciful state- 
ment that biblical criticism is the cause of what 
Mr. Moule calls “the moral attitude of the 
German nation today.” There are probably in 
Mr. Moule’s communion more clergymen who 
have accepted the modern conception of the 
Bible than in the Lutheran church itself. 


The Revelation of Discovery, by Bishop 
Brent (Longmans, $1.00 net), is a series of ten 
studies on the Christian faith; their leadi 
idea is that to God’s manifestation to mankin 
must answer a corresponding will to search 
God, the Christian creed being such an effort. 
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So to merge one’s own ambitions with those of the group to which he belongs and 
to subordinate apparent personal good whenever it threatens the welfare of others 
is the aim of every earnest Christian soul. To give justice rather than to demand 
rights because such action is the expression of God’s own attitude toward life is the 
true summary of the teaching and example of Jesus. 


I. OPPOSING THEORIES OF LIFE 

The Jesus-conception of the vicarious life has never been fully applied to 
human affairs since his day. How much less should we expect to find it in human 
history before his day. If social idealism has developed slowly under the inspira- 
tion which he himself gave to the better aspects of life, how can we expect it to 
move rapidly in civilizations where the dominant nature is one of pride and 
force. 

The Old Testament gives little recognition to the duty to forgive-—The Old Testa- 
ment gives plenty of illustrations of the stages in the development of altruistic 
motives in life. The development, however, of social institutions was seldom 
revolutionary in the Hebrew world. The original customs governing the relations 
of people frequently recognized the right of revenge. Not only warfare among 
nations but fights among individuals were regarded as matters of course. The 
chief aim of life was not to do right even at the expense of one’s own self, but to 
compel others to meet one’s own demands. In case of injury, instead of forgive- 
ness society prescribed revenge. In certain cases this revenge was a “rough- 
and-ready”’ justice and was limited locally. A man who had done injury to 
another was allowed to live in safety in certain cities. 

Then the right of revenge was limited further by establishing the bounds of 
harm which the injured party could inflict upon the persons who had injured him. 
It was to be an “eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” That is to say, one had the 
right to inflict as much injury as he had suffered. The right of a man to forgive 
his enemy was not recognized. The story of the death of Sisera so dramatically 
set forth in the song of Deborah was an illustration of the attitude of mind 
against which there seems to have been no protest. The very attitude of mind 
of the Hebrews still continues in our day and the necessities of war are made to 
excuse atrocities quite as terrible as those which marked the slaughter of innocent 
people in the days of the Judges. But such action now causes protests from 
those who feel the real power of the spiritual life. In those pre-Christian days 
such protests seem never to have been uttered. 

Vicarious suffering rather than service is an ideal of the later prophets—A 
marked advance toward the ideals of Jesus is to be seen in the ideals set forth 
by the prophets of the Exile. Especially the second Isaiah feels how inexplicable 
life is if the elements of truly vicarious suffering are omitted. The sufferings of 
the Hebrew nation which were shared by the evil and good alike brought home 
the question which has always confronted humanity: Is the man who suffers 
for others a weakling and a fool, or are his sufferings a part of the process by 
which humanity is brought to a higher appreciation of its most precious values ? 
The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is the philosophy of this vicarious life which 
Jesus taught, but it is passive and not actively vicarious. The servant of 
Jehovah suffers because of others’ sins and to aid others to escape from the 
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This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each 
month from September, 1914, to June, 1915. It may be obtained by enrolling 
as a member of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. Mem- 
bership in the INSTITUTE requires only the annual membership fee of fifty 
cents, and four cents for postage, to be sent to the headquarters of the INSTITUTE, 
at the University of Chicago. Two thousand people besides subscribers to 
the BIBLICAL WORLD are now using the course. 


PART II. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


STUDY Ix 
THE VICARIOUS LIFE 


As we come to the conclusion of these studies it is well to summarize the 
results of our year’s work. The plan of daily selections which we have thus 
far followed does not easily adjust itself to this review. It is therefore abandoned 
at this point. The present study gives us the opportunity to test ourselves and 
Christian organizations of the community by some characteristic and central 
principle of Jesus. In so doing we must select that in his teaching which par- 
ticularly expresses his thought or conduct. Nothing can more pervert his teaching 
than to leave it with our thoughts tending toward abstract and metaphysical 
matters. We are true to Jesus when the vanishing-point of our thought is that 
of human life in proper relations with men because of being in proper relations 
with God. 

The vicarious life is the noblest life——The sort of life which Jesus sets forth 
as embodying the noblest ideals must be that which we call the vicarious life; that 
is to say, the life that serves others even at the expense of discomfort. Such a 
life is more than that of the citizen, although it can be illustrated by the patriot’s 
devotion to his country. It finds its ideals, not in its own success, but in the wel- 
fare of others as well as of itself. Such a conception of the aim of all activities is 
the great contribution of Christianity to ethics. 

The greatest good in life is not egoistic but social.—As we have repeatedly seen, 
the greatest good in life according to the teaching of Jesus is not egoistic but social. 
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the use of miraculous power, but any such appeal would have meant a surrender 
of his loyalty to the very things he was attempting to lead men to make supreme. 
The Cross is the symbol of the principle which runs throughout life, viz., that a 
supreme good can be gained only by the sacrifice of the inferior. Jesus’ death 
was the culmination of his vicarious life, for he died for the sake of the world and 
his work as Christ. 

It is his reduction of principles to conduct, of preaching to practice, of ideals 
to reality, that makes Jesus the example of the truly successful vicarious life. 
Throughout the history of Christianity the world has turned to his death for confi- 
dence in the supremacy of the principles which he taught. The methods by which 
men have set forth the meaning of his death, the figures of speech which they have 
employed, and the social practices which have furnished them analogies have 
varied, but the underlying principle has remained constant. Through his death 
we have seen that the forgiving love of God is not a violation of the moral order. 

The life of loving service admits no compromise with selfishness——It must be 
admitted that such a view of life as Jesus embodied has not been popular. Men 
have been much more ready to thank Jesus for taking up his Cross than for his 
advice to take up their own crosses. We are only now beginning to see how revo- 
lutionary his example is. For if we assume that Jesus was correct, we have at once 
at our disposal a principle of conduct and a perspective of values that are the 
opposite of most accepted principles by which men have justified their actions. 
To one who accepts Jesus as a revelation of God there can be no reliance upon 
physical force, much more no effort at reprisal. The only question for a 
Christian is whether he will undertake to live the life himself which he admits 
is the true life of God—namely, the life of loving service. 


Ill. THE VICARIOUS LIFE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

Vicarious life in the relations of individuals—We are to help one another. 
That is the constant insistence of Jesus. We are therefore to forgive one another, 
and to assist one another by giving or lending money, by furnishing food and 
clothes, by rendering the humblest service, even to that of the household drudge. 
We are not to seek to be superior to each other. No man is to be our master, all 
of us are to be brothers. Benefactors among the heathen may seek to lord it 
over those whom they benefit, but it is not so to be among the disciples of Jesus. 
If one does us injury we are to make returns not in kind but in helpful service. 
In that way we become like the heavenly Father. 

He would be a very blind man who cannot see that such teachings are very 
difficult to follow; in fact they run counter to many passions which have been 
dignified by very noble names. We do not naturally seek to serve those who are 
injuring us except in terms of injury, but the truly vicarious life can take no 
account of attitude on the part of those whom it serves. Gratitude, kindliness, 
praise are not to be demanded from those we serve, and if they are not in evidence 
the service which we are to render must be continued. 

There are those who say that this sort of life is weak. To such persons the 
only strong life is that which can defeat another’s purposes. Their standard of 
heroism has been drawn from warfare. But gradually the world is coming to a 
saner view and this conception of service of individuals to individuals is at least in 
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punishment of their sins. But he is not said to have devoted his life to the 
service of others, although such devotion might be implied. 

Jesus emphasizes service at the cost of suffering—The combination of the 
vicarious activity with the prophetic estimate of suffering without having done 
that deserving of suffering is Jesus’ contribution. He does not teach us to seek 
suffering, but rather to serve others even if such service causes suffering. 


Il. JESUS AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE VICARIOUS LIFE 

Jesus is an example not only of heroic loyalty to a great ideal but of the sacri- 
fice which such loyalty involves. His life was indeed given as a ransom for many. 
Yet as we have already seen in the course of these studies, his sacrifice was simply 
the corollary of his service. His success as the founder of a religious movement 
was purchased at the price of what appeared to his contemporaries as failure. 
The truth that all good things which we enjoy in our modern social order have 
been purchased by the suffering of men of the past finds a typical illustration 
in his case. Ideals seldom if ever conquer except at the expense of the idealist. 
Generosity is always expensive to those who wish to practice it. 

Jesus refused to take the rewards of popularity at the expense of his cause.— 
Jesus first appeared as the representative of a great hope and the inspirer of a 
popular movement. His success was phenomenal, but this success was its own 
greatest danger. If Jesus were to be really the shepherd of the lost sheep, the 
friend of the oppressed, and the revealer of divine love, he had to surrender the 
first fruits of his popularity. This was the first sacrifice to his mission. Momenta- 
rily he lost the confidence of his family, and he lost permanently his standing among 
the authorities of church and state. Other men have found this same experience 
a part of the price which they have been forced to pay for service to the people, 
but in not a few instances they have offset it by capitalizing their popularity. 
They have turned revolutionists. For Jesus to have done this would have endan- 
gered his own mission as a revealer of the supremacy of spiritual ideas and forces. 
He therefore refused to be king and even to be regarded as a popular leader. He 
served the masses without taking from them any of the rewards which popularity 
might have brought him. 

Jesus permitted himself no compromise with his spiritual ideals—His devotion 
to the spiritual needs of his followers led him also to sacrifice all attempts to com- 
promise with his enemies. This is a temptation which besets every man who 
would serve his day. Rather than fail because of unswerving loyalty to ideals, 
most of us are ready to be what is politely called “practical’”—that is to say, we 
seek to accomplish spiritual ends by the use of unspiritual means. Even though 
we may not, like Mohamet, undertake to spread a religion by sword, we fre- 
quently undertake to accomplish good ends by political or business pressure. 
It takes no small amount of heroism to withstand temptation to bring about the 
Kingdom of God by the aid of Satan, but here again Jesus showed us the way to 
truly vicarious living. He would help others to spiritual good only by the use 
of spiritual means. 

Jesus’ death was the consummation of his vicarious life—His death was the 
outcome of this conception of vicarious service. The evangelists declare that he 
might have saved himself from the Cross by appeal to popular excitement, or by 
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theory a part of our social heritage. That we fail to realize it more completely is 
always a source of regret except in those moments of anger when we are untrue to 
our best selves. It is indeed fortunate that this is so, for the hope of the future 
must lie in the vicarious attitude of individual men and women. It is idle to expect 


noble acts on the part of society when the standard of life among individuals 
is one of severity and selfishness. 


Vicarious life in the economic world.—To some extent the principles of Jesus 
have permeated our economic relations. They would have doubtless permeated 
farther if we were more convinced as to the wise way of procedure. Christianity 
gives the will to good but has to wait upon science to show us the way to good. 
But even within the limits of what we really know to be wise, the principle of 
service to one another is not yet developed to its fullest extent. In our economic 
world the principle of getting is still dominant. ‘The message of Jesus to well-to-do 
classes is essentially one of giving, or, more accurately, of sharing or democratizing 
privilege. Jesus never bids a man demand his own rights, but to recognize the 
rights of others. The social message of the Cross to the economic order is one of 
sacrifice, but such a message will never be followed vigorously until men come to 
realize that in it lies the secret of justice and of social peace. So long as men 
surrender privileges only under compulsion, they cannot be said to be following 
Jesus. Truly vicarious service means freedom in every attempt to adjust eco- 
nomic relations in the interest of universal justice. 

Just at present we are being assured by many persons that such a conception 
of Christianity is incorrect—that the teaching of Jesus applies only to the relations 
of individuals as individuals and not to groups of individuals as they exist in our 
present economic order. A moment’s thought, however, will convince one that 
if Christianity is not applicable to men in their corporate capacities and in their 
larger social relations it will not be operative long in their strictly individual 
affairs. For the individual is shaped up by social conditions and if they are 
essentially selfish, dominated by the will to get rather than the will to give justice, 
the individual will always be hampered and enfeebled. It is one of the growing 
convictions of our day that the message of Jesus promises good results in the 
field of economic life, and that it is better for men to treat each other in a generous 
spirit than in that of conflict. If those who first attempt the application of the 


gospel to such conditions find it necessary to endure loss, they will be simply 
completing, as Paul would say, the sufferings of Christ, and they will have the 
consolation of knowing that in their case as in the cases of their predecessors 
the ultimate outcome of the vicarious life is permanent happiness for those in 
whose interest they sacrifice. For such sacrifice is not charity but the giving 
of justice. 

The vicarious life of nations.—It is here we reach an application of Christian 
principles almost without precedent. True, nations have always prayed about 
international affairs, but most generally for victory in war or for some other phase 
of supposed prosperity. The nations of the world have not yet come to any 
agreement that the principles which Jesus enunciated and exampled will hold 
good when applied to international relations. The matter is one which requires 


careful consideration, but it is difficult to see how a moral principle can be valid 
in the relation of individuals which is invalid in the relations of national groups 
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of individuals. The reason that we find it difficult to evangelize international 
relations is that we have become accustomed to thinking of international relations 
in terms of force. The ultimate basis upon which we have rested national pros- 
perity has been the power of one nation to defeat another nation in war. Patriot- 
ism has been a military virtue, exclusive rather than co-operative. It has too 
generally been held that the success of one nation is possible only at the expense 
of another nation. National boundaries have been held to limit the feeling of 
fraternity, and in consequence nations have dwelt together too often under a 
truce, as it were, relying for peace upon their military preparation. 

The present world-situation is evidence that such a philosophy of international 
relations is very crude. Nations’ morality must have the same ideals as indi- 
viduals’ morality. The time has come for us to trust good will rather than ill will. 
It is true that we can develop a stern and even heroic national feeling by socializing 
international hatred, but the outcome contains no guaranty of permanent peace. 
The life of nations should be helpful to other nations. The permanency of our 
social order must rest ultimately upon the principle inaugurated by Jesus, of 
mutual service, of giving justice rather than the militant defense of supposed 
rights. Patriotism must be co-operative and vicarious. 


CONCLUSION 


We thus reach the conclusion of our studies of the teaching of Jesus in their 
application to the modern world. It may be that we have not all agreed upon the 
interpretation of detailed passages, but it is impossible to believe that we have 
failed to agree on the fundamental principles which Jesus taught and embodied. 
The pertinent question arises whether we are ready to be Christians in the sense 
that we are ready to live the sort of life which we discovered Jesus taught men to 
live. In undertaking such a life we must frankly face the possibility of sacrifice, 
but we shall sacrifice only those things which we profess are secondary goods. In 
order to bring home the full significance of these studies let us attempt to answer 
honestly and frankly the following questions: 

1. Which is more like the life of God as revealed in Jesus, to be poor and kindly 
or rich and unkindly ? poor and unkindly or rich and kindly ? 

2. Is it practicable for us to express intelligent kindliness in our economic life ? 
What about legislation seeking the protection of working-men? What if it tends 
to reduce dividends ? 

3- Do you believe that the Sermon on the Mount properly interpreted is 
now the dominant force in our social life ? 

4. Do you believe that the Sermon on the Mount properly interpreted could 
be made dominant in our social life? If so, what sacrifices might men have to 
make who are (a) employers? (b) employees? (c) those who live on interest ? 
(d) those who try to stir up class hatred ? 

5. Can the ideals of the gospel be made dominant in family life? If so, how 
will the vicarious principle express itself ? 

6. Is Christian patriotism to be seen in policies of national expansion? Give 
illustrations to justify the answer. 

7. Is the maintenance of large standing armies in accordance with the prin- 


ciples of the vicarious life? If you answer in a negative fashion, would you be 


. 
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ready to let the United States suffer vicariously the loss of military prestige and 
even territory in the interest of international peace ? 

8. Do you think it is in accordance with the principles of Jesus that cities 
should license vice ? 

9. Would the truly vicarious life lead a man in business to take advantage 
of another’s financial distress ? 

10. Can we hope to socialize the principles of Jesus without attempting to 
embody them in our individual relations ? 

11. Do you believe in the teachings of Jesus because you believe them to be 
true or because you believe in him as the Son of God? Does it make any 
difference in their moral imperative which alternative you choose? 

12. Has their orthodoxy made men vicarious and kindly? If so in what 
relations? 
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Director, Recreation Center 20, 


New. 
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a) Constitutions 


Reports and Accounts 


(a) Themes for Debate 
6) Topics for Di 
Literary Meetings 


PRICE, $1.00 
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Esterbrook 


Point 
Completeness! 


Esterbrook Pens offer as many 
shapes and points as all other 
American makes put together. This No. 
788 Oval Point is one of the twelve most 
popular ones. Note the stnooth, oval 
(orball) shaped surface at the point of 
contact. Nosharpedges to scratch 
or pick even the roughest paper. 
Heavy steel adds du-ability. 


Send 10 cents for useful metal 
box containing tk's and eleven 
other pens the fa- 

mous 048 | alcon 


| FINE INKS 4 ADHES 


For those who KNOW 


Drawing inks. Ink 


Engrossing Ink 
Taurine 


Higgins’ 


Paste 
ESTERBROOK STEEL Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
PEN COMPANY Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 

Emanci ourself from th of corrosive and 
Cooper Street ill-smelli ad, and be 

Higgins inks and Adhesives. l be 

put up, and 
At Dealers 


Branches: Chicago, London 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 Ninth Street ©. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Made by the foremost lens 
makers of America 


. More than a half-century’s experience 
. in the designing and making of optical 
instruments is built into every model of the 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
Its clear, vivid image and its simplicity of operation recommend it highly for classroom or lecture platform. 

tern slides. Has the new gas-filled Mazda ee jor 

socket. Price $30.00 to $47.50. plete, $120.00. 

Other models of the Balopti from $20.00 up 
Write for our interesti ircul telling all about the different Balopticone and their use 


Bausch €3 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Leading makes in America of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Binoculars, and other high-grade optical products 
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